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LITBRALPUBB. 
LIFE—A SONNET. 


I dreamed—I saw a little rosy child, 
With flaxen ringlets, iga garden playing ; 
Now stopping here, and then afar off straying, 
As flower or butterfly his feet beguiled. 
’T was changed—one summer’s day I stepped aside, 
To let him pass: his face had puabeetl seeming ; 
And that full eye of blue was fondly beaming 
On a fair maiden, whom he called “ his bride !” 
Once more—’twas evening, and the cheerful fire 
I saw a group of youthful forms surrounding; 
The room with harmless pleasantry resounding ; 
And in the midst I marked the smiling sire. 
The heavens were clouded! and I heard the tone 
Of a slow-moving bell: the white-haired man was gone! 
Old Journal. 





——— 


THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


Of that page in the book of human destinies in which it was written 
that a Creole girl of the island of Martinique was destined to become 
the consort of the greatest and mightiest potentate of modern Europe, 
the contents might well have been deemed impervious to the most ar- 
dent pretenders to the science of futurity, and yet it stands upon record, 
that by an old Irish fortune-teller, consulted by Josephine Tascher de la 
Pagevie and her youthful companions in the heyday and frolic of childish 
adventure, the outlines of her future history and coming greatness were 
distinctly foreshadowed. The prophecy of the sorceress, = the in- 
spection of Josephine’s hand, was uttered in these remarkable terms :— 

“You love a Creole, by whom you are loved in return, but you will 
not marry him. Your star indicates two alliances. The first of your 
husbands will inhabit Europe, although born in Martinique. Ho will 
wear the sword, and enjoy a brief period of happiness. Unfortunate dif- 
ferences will separate you, and becoming involved in mighty troubles 
which await the kingdom of France, he will meet with a tragical death, 


and leave you a widow with two infant children. Your second husband | 


will be very dark, of European origin, and in the end unfortunate, al- 
though he is destined to become famous, to fill the earth with his glory, 
and subject many nations to his sway. You will then become a great 
lady, and be raised to sovereign power, but the day will arrive when 
the ungrateful shall forget your benefits, and after astonishing the world 
you will die an unhappy death. The country in which these things shall 
come to pass, forms part of Celtic Gaul; and in the midst of your pros- 
perity, you willregret the easy peaceful life which you had once led in 
thie eolony. Upon first qnitting ite shores, you will wituess portents 
that may be regarded in the light of forerunners of your wondrous des- 
tiny.”’ 

A brief survey of Josephine’s adventures, subsequently to the delivery 
ofahe above predictions, will best illustrate their curious accuracy. Be- 
tween a young colonist and herself a childish attachment had ripened 
into mutual love, and the parents of both approved the prospeci of their 


children’s union. The unexpected death of Josephine’s elder sister com- | jaundiced against his wife, but hearing from Madame de Chat... Ren... 


pletely altered her father’s wishes in her regard, and she found herself 
compelled to renounce the object of her first affections, and accept for 
suitor the Vicomte de Beauharnais. Upon her embarkation for Europe, 
a series of curious atmospheric phenomena attracied the attention of the 


ship’s crew : luminous meteors gleamed in the air and around the masts | she from that moment became the ruliyg spirit of all his action. 


of the vessel, flakes of those phosphoric flames known by the name of 
St. Elmo’s fire unceasingly played, like so many brilliant diadems. The 
omen was at once acknowledged by the captain as having reference to 
Josephine, and to the prophecy of the soothsayer, with which it appears 
he had been made acquainted. Shortly after her arrival in France, she 
was placed for a time in the Abbave de Panthemont, one of the noblest 
religious establishments of olden France, and at the age of sixteen, be- 
came the wife of M. de Beauharnais. To this gentleman she successive- 
ly bore two children; Eugéne, afterwards married to a daughter of the 
king of Bavaria, and Hortense, who became the wife of Louis Buona- 
parte, king of Hollaud. Groundless jealousies begat dissension between 
Josephine and her husband, which led to « separation. During the tur- 
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Upon the news of the brilliant victory of the Bridge of Lodi, Josephine 
was summoned to join her husband, and was received in Italy with every 
kind of homage and adulation. During all the remainder of the glorious 
Transalpine campaign, she followed the tortanes, and often shared the 
dangers of Napoleon. In vainhe remonstrated with her on the inutility 
of her self-exposure to peril; and to sicken her of military life, would 
often take her to the front batteries, where the noise of the cannon was 
stunning, and bullets fell at times at her very feet. When the general 
traversed the country on horseback, or ascended heights to reconnoitre 
the enemy’s position, Madame Buonaparte, who was utterly unaccus- 
tomed to so rough a style of travelling, occasionally came to a full stop, 
and met with repeated falls. Upon such occasions her husband would 
burst into loud fits of laughter, and exclaim from a distance, ‘‘ Courage, 
madam, it is the fortune of war; laurels are not to be made by sleeping 
on down. To be worthy of me, you must comfort the wounded, bestow 
your personal cares upon them, and employ your women in making lint.” 
One day, having taken her to a more advanced post than usual, a shell 
happened to burst close beside her, and wounded several individuals. 
Josephine uttered a piercing scream, and withdrawing her hand from 
Buonaparte, who was supporting her, would have taken flight, but he 
forcibly detained her, saying in a grave voice, “You will never be a Jea- 
nette Hachette, you are afraid ofa ball!” “If,” she replied, “it had been 
in defence of our own homes, I could doubtless imitate the example set 





by the sister of Clisson who waged battle with the English, but here you 
are only worrying a peaceable population for the sake of enhancing your 
own glory. For my part, I could have heither courage nor inclination to 
do so.” Josephine was 60 wry affected at beholding the blood flowing 
from the wounds of those who had just fallen at her side, that she nearly 
fainted, and gazed imploringly upon Buonaparte, who lavished every pos- 
sible attention upon her, consigned her to the care of her attendants, gave 
orders that the wounded should be looked to, and then exclaimed with 
an oath, that thenceforth every woman, and his own wife in particular, 
should be kept at least twenty leagues aloof from the head-quarters of | 
the army. 

Often during the progress of the war, when the churches of Italy were 
pillaged of their sacred vessels, and titic-ionoured relics, for which the 
then utterly impious French army, from their general to the meanest sol- 





dier, exhibited the most contemptuous disrespect, Josephine, who of that 
invading host was probably the sole person in whom religious feeling 
durst still find expression, interfered to check the course of sacrilegious 
robbery, and procure from her husband the restitution to their respective 
sanctuaries of many a holy spoil. 

Of a temper unceasingly and unreasonably jealous, Napoleon, although 
loving and esteeming Josephine, contributed little to her happiness du- 
ring the period that elapsed between his return from Italy aud departure | 
for Egypt. Tomere levities, natural and pardonable enough in a young | 
and beautiful and universally admired weman, he chose to attach an im- 
portance and criminality which his own cevler judgment completely dis- 
uilowed. Fromthe moment of her union with the greatest captain of 
his age, she had been, and to the end of her days continued, faithful to 
him in love as in friendship. During the eighteen months of his cam- 
paign in Egypt, she went to La Malmaison, a property of which she had 
recently made the acquisition, and there, in the society of a few select 
friends, led alife of calm retirement, euly disturbed by anxiety for Bo- 
naparte’s safety. He returned from the land of the pyramids with a mind 





of the fidelity with which Josephine had cherished his honour and serv- 
ed his interests during a period when active enemies had been eager to 
profit by his absence, to insinuate accusations against him, and under- 
mine his authority, he at once restored to her his entire confidence, and 


When Napoleon reached the next stage on his road to imperial great- 
ness, and by the French nation was saluted sovereign, under, the title of 
First Consul, with the assurance, but wishout all the guilt of Cromwell, 
he took possession of the palace of the Tuileries. Upon finding herself 
installed in the apartments occupied by the late queen of France, Jose- 
phine experienced the moat lively and painful emotions; by the Vicomte 
de Beauharnais she had formerly been presented to Marie Antoinette, | 
and by that august and unfortunate princess had been received with the | 
most gracious kindness: she felt embarrassed, her eyes became suffused | 
with tears, aud she thus addressed Napoleon: “1 would rather live at 
La Malmaison. This palace has no charms for me. I tremble for the | 
permanence of an immense power which has become the prize of the | 





moils of the French Revolution, M. de Beauharnais girded a sword of| mostdaring. What will your soldiers say!’ ‘‘ That I do not tread in the | 


state, as President of the National Assembly, which office he filled at 
the peried of Louis XVI’s flight to Varennes, and after the tragical death 
of that monarch became in a turn a victim of the Reign of Terror which 
ensued, and perished on the scaffold. Thus far, the prophecies of the 
Island-seer had proved minutely correct, nor can it be wondered at if 
Josephine had really learnt from the course of events in her regard, to 
look upon them as oracles of truth. Atter the execution of her husband, 
good fortune however seemed to have little in store for her. All the 
elements of social and elegant life were in disorder, and she was left in a 
state of destitution and comparative oblivion. But from the ranks of the 
people. and from an island, if not so remote, as insignificant on the map 
of the world as her own, the man was soon to arise who was to still the 
tempest of anarchy, and complete the cycle of Josephine’s destiny. Her 
first meeting with Napoleon is best described in her own words :— 

“ One day, as I sat at Madame de Chat... Ren. . .’8 window, looking 
at some violets, the famous Buonaparte was ona sudden announced. The 
sound of his name gave me a thrill for which I could not account, and I 
trembled when I saw him approach me. At length I ventured to gaze 
on the man who had just gained so easy a victory over the Parisians.* 
All present looked at him in silence. I was the first to accost him. ‘Ci- 
tizen-General,’ I said, ‘it seems to me that you must have felt very loath 
to create such consternation in the capital. Had you reflected for a mo- 
ment upon the fearful task you have just achieved, you might well shud- 
der at the consequences it involves.’* ‘ Possibly,’ he replied, ‘but what 
would you have, madam? Soldiers are automatons that move at the beck 
of the government; they know but toobey. I spared the sections; my 
anes were mostly loaded with powder only. I had a mind to give the 

; arisians a slight lesson ; and besides, c’est mon cachet que j'ai mis sur 

a France.’ ” 

Pda — their interview, the Director Barras thus addressed 
rea somes villi aan e got an advantageous match in view for you. I in- 
you to marry littke Buonaparte, to whom I am about to give the 
command-in-chief of the army, and entrust the conquest of Ital y.” Re 
monstrances and difficulties were d to thi b t Siti I , 
the lady, but at the ‘ e opposed to this abrupt proposition by 
ried by a coup de main, and Jose 
the eve of his departure 
ae ste Aan — indebted 
aspiring hopes 80 Vast 
distinction, and took leave of a 
“| owe you much, Josephine,” 


my head, or return a greater man than they dream of.” 


r with every manifestation of gratitude. 





ee ee 


t epoch, courtships, like all other measures, were car- magnificent eourt with all the grace and dignity that might have been 
phine became the wife of Napoleon upon looked for in one born a princess. But amidst the pomp aud splendours 
for the campaign of Italy. He felt that to her of supreme station, her heart sighed for the endearments of private and 
for his appointment to a post which domestic home, and gladly would she have rey io the life of cere- 
and noble a field of conquest and | monial to wh ch sbe found herself condemned at th® Tuileries, for that of 


footsteps of Fabricius,” was the First Consul’s reply; “that the little | 
French corporal having surpassed the Roman general, has a mind to reap 
the fruits of a victory which audacity alone was ——- for him to gain. 

| 





I have played my part, it is for you now to catch the Spirit of yours, you | 
will embellish these scenes so fraught with sorrowing retrospects, 
you will cause the melancholy tenth of August to be forgotten, aud we 

| shall both of us work miracles.”’ 

To throw dust into the eyes of the multitude, not yet thoroughly awa- 
kened from the wild notions of democracy instilled by the revolution of 
1793, Napoleon allowed the word “ Republic” to be graven in letters of 
gold over the entrance of the Tuileries, ts if to signify that the new oc- 
cupant of that old regal residence desigued not to overthrow the new 
constitution. A few days after, in joculer allusion to this circumstance, 
Buonaparte remarked to Josephine; “1 leave the word ‘ Republic’ on 
the a ae walls, on the same principle that you see a person’s name in- 
scribed beneath a portrait which in no way resembles him.” 

It was at the suggestion of Josephine that the remains of the great 
Turenne were removed from St. Denis, where they had escaped profana- 
tion, and interred at the Invalides with military and religious pomp.— 
More than a thousand captured flags addrned the cataphalk of the depart- 
ed hero. 

Had the first consul listened to the ardent remonstrances and entrea- 
ties of Josephine, his memory had not been stained by the foul and cow- 
ardly murder of the Due d’Enghien. It is indeed well known that she 
would gladly have exercised her influence in favour of the banished Bour- 
bon dynasty, and induced her husband to enact the noble part of a.se- 
cond General Monk, but that latent and uncontrollable ambition, and per- 
haps the force of events, drove him to pursue a tar different career.— 
The imperial crown of France, so long the object of his secret aspirings, 
was at last within the grasp of Napoleon, and when upon his own and 
the brows of his wife the glittering buable was placed by the trembling 
hand of a Roman Pontiff, no one circumstauce seemed wanting to chroni- 
cle them among the mightiest potentates of the earth. Josephine had 
reached the apogee of her predicted destinies, and presided over her 








freedom and retirement she had so loved at La Malmaison. It was re- 





he exclaimed, “ but I shall either forfeit | marked with general admiration that she adapted herself with the most 


delicate nicety to the various audiences she was called upon to grant, 





The atfair of the 13 Veudémiaire. 


| maintaining upon such occasions, in combination with dignified bearing, | 
| the softest and most fascinating manners, Sle always expressed herself! 








in elegant yet at the same time appropriate terms, and people were aston. 
ished to mark the ease and facility with which she addressed every - 
son admitted to her presence, saying to each one, something or other 
precisely opposite to the occasion. 

During the stay of Pope Pius VII. at the Tuileries, Napoleon and Jo- 
sephine paid him daily visits; but the piety and unbending principle of 
the Ponufi, which edified her, were less attractive to the emperor, who 
wished to find in the head of the Church a more obsequious minister of 
his own views. The holy father led a very frugal life, taking his meals 
alone, and saying his mass at eight o’clock. In the course of the day, his 
apartments were thronged with visitors to whom he gave his blessing and 
distributed rosaries. At the request of the sick, he imposed his hands 
upon their heads, and touched them with the ring of the fisherman. 
Much amusement was produced by the arrival at court of the emperor's 
nurse, a devout old woman from Corsica. She earnestly desired to kiss 
the foot of his holiness, and having been admitted to that Setar, received 
from his hands a rosary, which she afterwards exultingly exhibited to the 
emperor, saying: “ Mon Napoleon, voyez ce chapelet que m'a donné le 
saint Pape, je ne l’échangerais pas contre votre téte couronnée !” 

Josephine accompanied Napoleon to Italy upon the occasion of his as- 
sumption of the iron crown of Lombardy, but he pointediy excluded her 
from participating in the self-arrogated regal dignity, observing to her : 
“C’est assez pour vous, madame, Sons été couronnée dans la capitale 
de la France, vous ne pouvez |'étre 4 Milan.” Wherever she went, the 
Italians entertained her with the most splendid fétes; but Napoleon, al- 
though so devoted to her that her presence was constantly needful to him, 
tormented himself and irritated Josephine by the most senseless jealou- 
sies. During the glorious campaign of Austerlitz, she again shared the 
emperor’s adventures, and at Munich assisted with great satisfaction at 
the magnificent nuptials of her son Prince Eugéne de Beauharnais, whom 
Napoleon had appointed viceroy of Italy. At times, during the emperor's 
occasional absences from Paris, Josephine would retire to La Malmaison, 
and become absorbed in the care of a flock of Merino sheep, for which she 
had a great partiality. A detachment of the imperial guard was on such 
occasions appointed to do duty at La Malmaison. Late one evening the 
ogare heard the sound of footsteps, and couching under her windows, 
and sending for the officer of guard, learnt from him, in reply to her in- 
quiry, that sentries kept watch all night. ‘ Monsieur,” she rejoined, 
“je n’ai pas besoin d’une sentinelie la nuit; ces braves soldats ont assez 
a souffrir 4 ’armée, lorsqui’ils sont foreés d’y aller: il faut qu’ils se repo- 
sent a mon service, et je ne veux pas qu’ils s’enrhument.” 

Josephine possessed the art of nicely discriminating human character. 
To Napoleon she thus expressed herselt respecting Murat. 

“ He is a fortunate soldier, but nothing more. Do you think him ca- 
pable of governing? No. This Hercules of yours is splendid in a charge 
of cavalry, but will prove a mere pigmy when called to sustain the weight 
ofa crown. Ifyou are ill-advised enough to seat him on a throne, be 
may one day very probably help to precipitate you from your own. Si 
tu l’eléves tu t'abaisses.” How well she had forejudged the consequences 
of raising Murat above the rank he was fitted to fill and adorn, that of a 
distinguished cavalry officer, the results of his elevation made in time 
sufliciently apparent. 

It is not uninteresting to remark how even in moments of the most un- 
guarded levity, Napoleon's ruling passion was apt to proclaim itself. One 
day at Fontainbleau he took up a prayer book which lay on Josephine’s 
table, and began singing psalms from it. She requested him to desist, 
observing that it was considered unlucky to chaunt the service elsewhere 
but atchureh. He obeyed, and turned to the examination of conscience. 
Cardinal Fésch at that moment entered the room. ‘* How many capital 
sins are there?” asked the emperor. “Seven,” replied the Cardinal. 
“| tell you there are eight.” “I should like to know which they may be, 
for the Chureh has never acknowledged any others than those before your 
eyes.” “The eighth,” rejomed Napoleon, “is to exempt oneself from 
the conscription.’ Napoleon was careless of his personal appearance. 
His waistcoat pockets were always full of snuff, and upon the white trow- 
sers he usually wore, he was in the habit of making memoranda with a 
pencil he invariably carried about him. The little cocked hat and grey 
coat under which the images of Napoleon will throughout all time be 
so fumiliarly recognized, were supposed to have been the costume en- 
joined upon his observance by the chief of the Iluminati as a safeguard 
against assassination. Into the bosom of that dark fraternity he had been 
admitted at Grand Cairo under circumstances of peculiar solemnity, and 
had sworn, and signed with his blood, an obligation to wage eternal 
war agaiust all tyrants, and forfeit his life rather than hold dealings with 
monarchy. “If tate should ever place thee at the head of a great nation,” 
thus he had been addressed by the grand master of the Philadelphi, “ Bo- 
ware of grasping the diadem of kings!” The conscieusness of this en- 
gagement and of its violation, often haunted the after years of the self- 
created Cwsar, and strange stories were rife of the occasional visitations 
he endured from “ le petit homme rouge,”—a mysterious and half epec- 
tral agent of the fearful sect to which he had become afliliated, who upon 
three occasions appeared to Napoleon with messages of warning, me- 
nance, and condemnation. 

Upon the expedition to Germany, in the course of which he first beheld 
the Archduchess Maria Louisa, Josephine accompanied her husband for 
the last time, little dreaming that her long enduring constancy and de- 
votion were before long to be requited by his desertion. Upon these 
campaign travels, she was wont to exhibit all her natural goodness and 
consideration for others in the most attractive colours. So rapid and un- 
expected were the emperor’s movements and so peremptory his injunc- 
tions as to the places at which he intended to halt, that for the reception 
of Josephine and her suite, due preparation was frequently impossible. 
No complaint, however, escaped her lips, and she was the first to express 
herself satisfied. She wasalways much more solicitious for the accommo- 
dation of her attendants than for her own, visiting their apartments her- 
self, and issuing personal directions for their comfort. One night as she 
was about to retire to rest, she observed that her waiting-woman had 
only a mattrass on the floor to lie upon, and with her own hands took 
from the bed destined for herself another to supply the deficieney. If 
any of her women were sick, their mistress was quickly at their side, 
and from her own table she supplied with provisions and delicacies those 
who in the course of a journey were compelled to remain in the car- 
riages from want of other accommodation. 

Secret misgivings and even dreams seem to have foreshadowed in the 
mind of Josephine the unjust determination which Napoleon had formed 
to repudiate the beloved wife of his youth. The announcement of his 
intention to do so, was made to her one day after their usual téte-4-téte 
dinner, and so fearful were the consequences of the fatal intimation, that 
the empress fainted, and remained three hours ina state of insensibility. 
Napoleon was, however, not a man to be moved from his purpose by the 
weakness and sorrow of an injured woman, and in the pertinacity with 
which he followed out his grand scheme of divorce, seems to have emu- 
lated the headstrong determination of Henry the Eighth in his repudia- 
tion of Queen Catherine. Cardinal Fesch opposed his nephew’s Sites. 
“ People,” said the prelate, “have grown accustomed to confound your 
fate and that of the empress together. You will beaccused of ingratitude. 
Profound politicians already foresee more than one catastrophe in store 
for you, if you exhibit to astonished France the irreligious and immoral 
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spectacle ofascandalous divorce. Should you ush matters to such 
extremity, the event will not only condemn you efore the tribunal of 
God, but also in the estimation of men. T hen, Napoleon, all illusion will 
be at an end, and you will find the magical power that once kept your 
subjects in such awe, fast coming to anend. A day will arrive, perhaps 
a not far distant one, when your sceptre may fall to pieces within your 
y the general will,” 

oe alliances were proposed to the emperor; but the suggestion 
ofan Austrian princess made by Marshal Berthier, best harmonised with 
his inclinations, and although Fouché endeavoured to dissuade him from | 
it, proposals were forwarded to Vienna for the hand of Maria Louisa and 

accepted, because, perhaps, it had been considered impolitic or dangerous | 
to refuse them. The interviews which ensued between Napoleon 

and Josephine, while the new tatrimonial negociations were pending, | 
are described to have been of tlie most painful and touching character. | 
Idolising her husband, and naturally reluctant to be deprived of a sta- | 
tion which she had always graced, and done nothing to forfeit, it was not 
without the most trying struggles of wounded pride that she at length 
resigned herself to the magnanimous self-sacrifice. When the Arch-chan- 
cellor Cambacerés, by command of the emperor, definitively announced | 
to her the divorce, Josephine summoned courage to reply, “ If it has not | 
been in my power to contribute to the happiness of France, I hope some | 
other woman may be more fortunate.”’ | 








Upon the day that the act of divorce receive the signatures of the | ed from the church, exclaiming as he crossed its threshole, “Dies mei 
parties, Napoleon, after affixing his name to the instrument, took Jose- | sicut umbra declinaverunt et ego sicut fenum arui; tu autem, Domine, 


phine’s arm, and, with hasty strides, walked tor a considerable time up 
and down the room with her. At length breaking silence, he ex- 


claimed, ‘‘ What a fine subject this will make some day for a tra- | foregoing pages visited La Malmaison. It was less a palace-like abode 


gedy!” ‘Of which who is to be the tyrant?” promptly rejoined 


Josephine. Disconcerted by the question, the emperor relinquished her 


arm, and putting his hands behind him, replied after a moment’s pause : | 
“ The tyrant, madam, must be Fouché or Cambacerés.” | 

A few days afterwards an officer of the Guards waited upon Jose- | 
phine, and intimated to her that he was commanded to escort her to | 
La Malmaison. ‘“‘Who gave you the order?” she peremptorily en- 
quired. ‘“ The emperor himself,” he replied with an air of concern. 
She made no further remark, but busied herself with taking down and 
packing up several pictures, among others that of M. de Beauharnais, 
pointedly omitting to touch the miniature of Napoleon. After her de- 
parture, the emperor started for Saint Cloud, and for forty-eight hours | 
was unseen by any of his courtiers. The third day he went to hunt 
at Grand Trianon, and, upon getting out of his carriage, desired Mar- 
shal Duroc to find a foot messenger. He then wrote a letter to Jo- | 
sephine, and gave orders for its speedy conveyance. Before, how- | 
ever, the express reached her, he had arrived himself at La Malmai- 
son. The empress uttered an exclamatiou of astonishment at behold- | 
ing him again, and then throwing herself into his arms, was unable | 
for some moments to speak a word. Tears at length relieved her, 
and an affectionate interview ensued, in the course of which the em- 
peror solemnly assured her that under all circumstances he should con- | 
tinue her his best and most faithful friend. ile then gave her permission 
to inhabit the palace of L’Elysée Bourbon, where slie resided until the | 
marriage of the emperor, and received from him repeated visits. If| 
policy and ambition had induced Buonaparte to repudiate his consort, | 
he would not tolerate in others the neglect and ingratitude of which 
he had set the example. Madame de la Rochefoucault, former mis- | 
tress of the robes to Josephine, applied for the same appointment in | 
the housebold of Maria Louisa. “She shall neither retain her old, | 
nor have the new situation,” angrily observed Napoleon," when he heard | 
of the application: “It lam accused of ungrateful conduct to my wife, 
I do not choose to have any imitators, more especially among those | 
whom she has honoured with her confidence and overwhelmed with 
benefits.”’ 

The palace of the Tuileries became a desert after the secession of | 
Josephine, and the emperor observed to his surrounding marshals, | 
“ Gentlemen, we must candidly admit, that a Court without women is 
a spring without roses.” 

The discarded empress had the curiosity to witness her rival’s en- 
trance into Paris, and was standing near the triumphal arch at the mo- 
ment the municipal authorities were presenting their addresses of con- | 
gratulation. 
~ Not all the blandishments of his new bride, por the splendours of the | 
Austrian alliance, could deter the emperor from making stolen visits to 
his first wife? To the Grand Equerry he would at times signify his 
wish, that Marie Louise should, under some pretext, be detained in the 
riding school; and of opportunities so gained, he profited to gallop off to | 


'aud in two months more he was carried to the family vault. Your aunt 


| Then came your poor grandmother’s death of a quinsy, and so I was left 


| know what to say.’ 





_ After the fall of a and his departure for Elba Josephine fell 
into a state of profound melancholy. She could not hear his name men- 
tioned without deep emotion, and professed the greatest repugnance for 
Murat, by whom she believed that both her husband and herself had been 
betrayed. A few days before her death, she entertained the Emperor 
Alexander at La Malmaison. She was too ill to do herself the honours of 
her house, and deputed that task to the Duchess de St. Leu. Hearing 
that the disease was of a more dangerous character than her attendants 
seeccuneteds the Emperor of Russia returned within a week after to La 
Malmaison and craved admission to the bedside of Josophine. He en- 
tered the room, and beheld her in a dying state-—Eugéne de Beauhar- 
nais and Queen Hortense, her two children, were kneeling by her side, 
and receiving their mother’s farewell blessing! The name of Napoleon 
Buonaparte was on her lips when she breathed her last! 

The remains of Josephine were deposited in the church of Ruel, the 
adjoinin : village to La Malmaison. Her funeral oration was pronounced 
by M. de Barral, Archbishop of Tours, who had for some years been her 
almoner, and for whom she had ever professed and entertained the most 
profound reverence and affection. The prelate had, on more than one 
occasion, avowed his unalterable attachment to her person, and proved 
itin life and death. So intense was his grief, that at her obsequies, tears 
repeatedly interrupted him in the performance of his sacred duties, and 
ws the tomb closed over the coffin of Josephine, the archbishop hasten- 


in wternum, permanes ! 
Some years after the death of the Empress Josephine, the writer of the 


than a country residence, of which any private individual might have 
been proud. The furniture and arrangement of the house were still ex- 
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“*T will go and tell him, sir,’ replied I, evading the last qnestion. 
“IT returned to Old Roberts and informed him that the clergyman 
abesdy 





would be with him in an hour or two, but I found the old man 
hesitating and doubting again. 

“* You didn’t tell him what it was for, did you? for perhaps—’ 

“*Yes, I did. I told him you had an important secret to communicate 
that lay heavy on your conscience.’ 

“*T'm sadly puzzled,’ said the old man, musing. 

“* Well,’ replied I, ‘I’m not puzzled, and if you don’t confess, I must. 
I won’t have my conscience loaded, poor fellow, that I am, and if you 
choose to die with the sin upon you By slew the orphan, I wili not.’ 

“* PU tell—tell it all—it’s the best way,’ replied Olc Roberts, after a 
pause. 

“* There now,’ said I, ‘the best thing to be done is for me to get paper 
and pen and write it all down for Mr. Sewell to read when he comes; 
then you need not have to repeat it all again.’ 

“*Yes, that will be best, for I couldn’t face the clergyman.’ 

“*Then how can you expect to face the Almighty ?’ replied I. 

“*« True—very true: get the paper,’ said he. 

“T went to the inn alk rocured writing materials, and then returned 
and took down his confession of what I have now told you, Miss Valerie. 
When Mr. Sewell came I had just finished it, and I then told him that I 
had written it down, and handed it to him to read. Mr. Sewell was 
much surprised and shocked, and said to Roberts, ‘You have done right 
to make this confession, Roberts, for it may be most important; but you 
must now swear to it in the presence of a magistrate and me. Of course 
you have no objection ?’ 

“*No, sir, ’'m ready to swear to the truth of every word.’ 

‘‘* Well, then, letme see. Why there’s no magistrate near us just now 








actly in the same order as when she had inhabited it; her very sleeping- | 
room remained unaltered. As he gazed upon the bed upon which she had | 
breathed her last, a startled bat suddenly rustled forth from behind the | 
curtains, and described its loud eccentric flight all around the chamber. | 
The incident was a trivial one, and yet conveyed to the mind a singularly ; 
effective image of desolation and extinguished grandeur !—Dolman’s Mag. 
——— { 
VALERIE. 


A TALE.--BY CAPTAIN MARRYAT, C.B. 


CHAPTER VIIL—Continued. 

“¢Abouta month after this, Sir Richard R came down, and after 
three weeks was accepted by Miss Barbara. It was a hasty match every 
one thought, especially as the news of Mrs. Dempster’s death had, as it | 
was reported, been received by letter, and all the family had gone into | 
mourning. Poor old Sir Alexander never held his head up afterwards, | 





then came home to us, and as you have heard, married poor Green, who 
was killed in a poaching business about three months after his marriage. 


alone with your Aunt Green, who then took charge of the child, who had 


| been christened by the name of Lionel Bedingtield. There was some 


talk about the child, and some wonders whose it could be, but after the 
death of Sir Alexander, and Miss Barbara had gone away with her hus- | 
hand, nothing more was thought or said about it. And now, my boy, | 
I've talked enough to-day, to-morrow I'll tell you the rest of the his- | 
tory.’ 

‘* Perhaps, Miss Valerie, you think the same of me, and am tired with | 
listening,” observed Lionel. ] 

“Not at all; and IL have leisure now which I may not have another | 


| time; besides, your visits, if so frequent, may cause inquiries, and I shall | 


? 
“ Well, then, I'll finish ny story this morning, Miss Valerie. The next | 
day old Roberts continued: ‘ It was about three months after Sir Alexan- | 
der’s death, when her brother, the new baronet, came down to Culver- | 
would Hall, that Miss Barbara made her appearance again as Lady R——. 
Your grandmother was just buried, and poor Green had not been dead 
more than a month. Your aunt, who was much atiicted with the loss of 
her husband, and was of course very grave and serious, began to agree 
with me that it would be very wicked of us, kuowing whose child it was, 
to keep the secret. Moreover, your aunt had become very fond of the | 
infant, for it in a manner consoled her for the loss of her husband. Lady | 
R came to the cottage to see us, and we then both told her that we 
did not like to keep secret the child’s parentage, as it was doing a great | 
injustice, if injustice had not been done already. Lady R was very 








but Sir Thomas Moystyn, and as it concerns his own nephew there can- 
not be a more proper person. I will go up to the hall immediately and 
ask him to come with me to-morrow morning.’ 

“Mr. Sewell did so, and the next day he and Sir Thomas Moystyn 
came down in a phaeton and went up to Old Roberts. I rather tarned 
away, that -~ uncle, as he now proves to be, might not, when I was re- 
gularly introduced to him, as [ hope to be, as his nephew, be recognised 
as the sailor lad who passed off as the grandson of old Roberts.” 

“ Then you admit that you have been playing a very deceitful game.” 

“Yes, Miss Valerie. I have a conscience, and I admit that I have been 
playing what may be called an unworthy game, but when it is consider- 
ed how much I have at stake, and how long I have been defrauded of my 


| rights by the duplicity of others, I think I may be excused if I have beat 


thei at their own weapons.” 

“T admit there is great truth in your observations, Lionel, and that is 
all the answer [ shall give.” 

“I remained outside the door while Old Roberts signed the paper, and 
the oath was administered. Sir Thomas pat many questions afterwards, 
He inquired the residence of his daughter, Mrs. Green, and then they 
both went away. 

“As soon as they were gone, | went in to Old Roberts, and said, 

“« Well, now, sir, do you not feel happier that you have made the con- 
fession?? 

“*Ves,’ replied he, ‘I do, boy; but still Il am scared when I think of 
Lady R—— and your Aunt Green, they'll be so angry.’ 

“+ Pve been thinking that | had better go up to Mrs. Green,’ I said, 


| ‘aud prepare her for it. I can pacily her, I’m sure, when I expiain mat- 


ters. I must have gone away the day alter to-morrow, and I'll go up to 
Loudon to-morrow.’ 
“ «Well, perhaps it will be as well,’ replied Old Roberts, ‘ and yet L 


| wish you could stay and talk to me—I’ve no one to talk to me now.’ 


“ Thinks I, [have made you talk tosome purpose, and have no inclina- 
tion to sit by your bed-side any longer; however, | kept up the appear- 
ance to the last, and the next morning set off for London. I arrived three 


| days before I saw you first, which gave me ny time to change my sailor's 


dress for the suit lnow wear. I have not yet been to Mrs. Green, for I 
thought [ would just see you and ask your advice. And now, Miss Vale- 
rie, you have my whole history.” 

“I once more congratulate you with all my heart,” replied I, offering 
my hand to Lionel. He kissed it respectfully, and as he was in the act 
one of the maids opened the door, aa told me that Lady M had been 
some time waiting to see me. I believed I coloured up, although J had 
no cause for blushing, and wishing Lionel good-by, I desired him to call 
on Sunday afternoon and I would remain at home to see him. 

It was on Thursday that this interview took place with Lionel, andor 
the Saturday I received a letter from Lady R ’s solicitor, by which I 














| was shocked by the information of her lad, ship having died at Caudebec, 


La Malmaison. There, arm in arm with Josephine, they paced the gar- | much frightened at what we said, and begged very hard that we would 
dens in familiar conversation. One day Napoleon was relating an acci- | not expose her. She would be ruined, she said, in the opinion of her | 
dent from the upsetting of a boat on the canal at Versailles, which had | husband, and also of her own relations. She begged and prayed so | 
befallen Madame de Montesquieu, who had reluctautly exchanged her | hard, aud made a solemn promise to us, that she would do justice to the | 
former position of lady of the bedchamber to Josephine for a similar ap-| child as soon as ever she could with prudence, that she overcame our | 
pointment in the household of the new empress. “Ah!” said Jose-| scruples, and we agreed to say nothing at present. She also put a bank- 


— “my little court of La Malmaison would better suit her tastes: | uote of £50 into my daughter’s hands to defray expenses and pay for | ; 


1ere at least she would find a friend, a difficult thing for her to meet | trouble, and told her that the same amount would e paid every year | 
with in the perilous post to which you have now exalted her.” ; | until the child was taken away. I believe this did more to satisty our | 
To Josephine Napoleon confided the secret of his meditated inva- | scruples than any thing else. I oughtnot to have done so, but we were | 
sion of Russia, of which, in her earnest endeavour to dissuade him from poor, and money is a great temptation. At all events, we were satistied 
that mad enterprise of enormons aggression, she, with prophetic in-| with Lady R—  ’s promise, and with her liberality ; and from that time 
stinct, foresaw and forewarned him of the failure. The emperor him- | till the child was seven years old we received the money, and had charge 
self admitted to her that an inward voice often seemed to admonish him | of the boy. He was then taken away and sent to school, but where we 
to refrain from that fatal expedition, as the rock upon which his fortunes | did not know for some time. Lady R _was still very liberal to us, 
were to split! | always stating her intention of acknowledging the child to be her ne- 
Once at a masqued ball given at court, Josephine addressed Marie | phew. At last my daughter was summoned to London, and sent to the 
Louise, and, changing her costume several times in the course of the | school for the boy; Lady R stating it to be her intention to keep him 
evening, was enabied to puzzle and confound great numbersof persons, to | at her own house, now that her husband was dead. This rejoiced us 
the amusement of the emperor, who wasalone in the secretof her presence. | very much; but we had no idea that it was as a servant that he was to 
Upon the occasion of the birth of the King of Rome, Josephine gene- | be employed, as your aunt afterwards found out, when she went up to | 
om - shared the joy which that event dithused, and to the messenger / London and called unexpectedly upon Lady R However, Lady | 
who brouglit her the intelligence, presented a magnificent ring, valued | R said that what she was doing was for the best, and was more libe- 
at twenty thousand francs, observing at the same time to those around | ral than usual; and that stopped our tongues. Three years back your | 
her, “I think myself bound to acknowledge, in a royal manner, the news | aunt left this place to find employment in London, and has resided there 
of the King of Rome’s birth. May this event realize the hopes wh.ch it | ever since as a clear-starcher and getter up of lace; but she often sends | 
has awakened in Napoleon’s mind, in adding to his happiness, and secur-| me down money, quite sufficient to pay for all the few comforts and ex- 
ing hencetorward the blessings of peace!” | penses required by a bedridden old man. There, Harry, now I’ve told 
Josephine was pressingly solicitous to behold the King of Rome. It! you the whole story; and I am glad that I am able to do so, and that at 
being deemed impossible tor her to receive him at La Malmaison, Ma- | last she has done justice to the lad, and there is no further a load upon my | 
dame de Montesquieu, by command of Buonaparte, took the child to } conscience, which often caused me to lay down my Bible, when I was |} 
Trianon, where Josephine went tosee him. She lavished many caresses | reading, and sigh. 
upon the infant prince, and with tears in her eyes exclaimed, “ Alas, 1| “* But.’ said, ‘are you sure that she has acknowledged him as her 


| 














was not destined to realise the emperor’s hopes! Marie Louise is more | nephew ?’ t 
fortunate than I have been; I now forgive her for the harm she did me, “‘AmI sure! Why, did not you say so?’ ee 
in invdling my place. From this day, I will endeavour to forget my| ‘ ‘No; L only said that he was with her, travelling in her company.’ | 
husband's errors, to sympathise only in a father’s happiness.” It wasob | ‘!‘ Well, but—I uadggstood you that it was all right. | 
served accordingly that fromthat moment Josephine recovered her good | ‘‘‘ It may be all righf? replied I, ‘ but how can I tell? I only saw them 





looks and cheerfulness, and ceased to entertain for the woman who had | together. Lady R may still keep her secret, for all I can say to the 
presented the great Napoleon with the long wished heir, any other senti-| contrary. I don’t wonder at its being aload on your mind. I shouldn't 
ments but those of friendliness and good will. She expressed, indeed, a | be able to sleep at nights ; and as for reading my Bible, I should think 
desire to be presented to the empress, but Marie Louise could not be in- | it wicked to do so, with the recollection always before me, that I had 
duced to make the acquaintance of her predecessor, and upon the occa- | been a party in defrauding a poor boy of his name, and, perbaps, for-| 
sion of his visits to La Malmaison, Napoleon never mentioned the name | tune.’ } 
of his Austrian bride. “*Dear me! dear me! I’ve often thought as much, Harry.’ | 
The last time he saw her was in January, 1814, just before the disas-| ‘‘ Yes, grandfather, and, as you say, on the brink of the grave. Who} 
trous campaign which led to hisabdication. Upon parting, he address- | knows bat what you may be called eway this very night.’ | 


ed her in these terms: “If Lam overcome by numbers, most of the} ‘‘ Yes, yes, who knows, boy,’ replied the old man, looking rather ter- | 


men who owe their fortunes to me will basely seek to depreciate my 
courage. The very senate \-hich does homage to me to-day, will to- 
morrow be the first to decree my precipitation from the Tarpeian rock. 
In every case, however, when the time arrives, I shall know how to es- 
cape from my destiny. The poison | carry in my bosom is remedy alike | 
for the intoxicating fumes of ambition, and the unfo: eseen reverses of for- 
tune. It has been my constant companion since my retreat from Mos- 
cow. If the fortune of arms be adverse to me during this memorable 
campaign, I shall have it in my power to avoid falling alive into the hands 
of my enemies. Whatsay you? The anguish of Josephine was ex- 
treme, she grasped his hand and placed it next her heart; emotion gain- 
ed upon him; and at length, bursting into tears, in halt-stifled accents he 
exclaimed, “‘ Ah! si je possédais une autre Josephine re 

When Napoleon's banishment to the island of Elba was announced to 

Josephine, she wished to follow him thither. “ If his dearest friends now 
abandon him,” she cried, * I at least will not be one of them. I hate the 
ungrateful, and shall never share any ot their panic terrors. [ will go and 
join bi in his island, and there, in the society of a few friends, we may | 
both enjoy, perhaps, some last rsys of happiness! 

From the allied sovereigns, who entertained for the personal character 
of Josephine the highest esteem and regard, she received the most nark- 
ed attentions. Even during the continuance ot the warmest hostilities 
between England and France, the Prince Regent (George LV) had 
courteously given orders that all plants destined for the ga:dens of Mal- 
maison, should be shipped without let or hindrance at any of the ports of 
the United Kingdom. Of the English detained prisoners of war in France, 
Josephine had eyer professed and proved herself the friend. i 





rified; ‘ but what should I do?’ 


j me. I told him that Old Roberts wanted to see him immediately, as he 


“* 1 know what I would do,’ replied I. ‘Ud make a clean breast of it 


atonce. I’d send for the minister end a magistrate, and state the whole | 
story upon affidavit. Then you will feel happy again, and ease your 


mind, and not before.’ } 

“ «Well, my boy, i believe you are right, I’ll think about it. Leave me 
now.’ | 

“* Think about your own soul, sir—think of your own danger, and do 
not mind Lady R——. There can be but a bad reason for doing such an 
act of injustice. I will come again in an hour, sir, and then you will let | 
me know your decision. Think of what the Bible says about those who | 
defraud the widow and the orphan. Govd-bye for the present.’ 

“*No, stop, boy, I’ve made up my mind. You may go to Mr. Sewell, 
the clergyman, he of en calls to see me, and I can speak tohim. I'll tell 
him.’ 

“I did not wait for the old man toalter his mind, but hastened as fast | 
as I could to the parsonage-house, which was not four hundred yards dis- | 
tant. I went to the door and asked for Mr. & well, who came out to | 
had an important confession to make. 

“*Is the old man going then? I did not hear that he was any way | 
dangerously ill ?’ ; 

“*No, sir, he is in his usual health, but he has something very heavy 
on his conscience, and he begs your presence immediately that he may 
reveal an important secr@t.’ ; 

“ Well, my lad, go back to him and say that I will be there in two 
hours. You are his grandson, I betieve 1’ 





' a small town on the river Seine ; and begging to know whether I could 


receive him that afternoon, as he was anxious to communicate with me. 
I answered by the person who brought the letter, that I would receive 
him at three o’clock, and he made his appearance at the hour appointed. 
He informed me that Lady R had left Havre in a fishing-boat, with 
the resolution of going up to Paris by that strange conveyance ; that hav- 





ing no protection from the weather, she had been wet for a whole day 
without changing her clothes, and on her arrival at Caudebec had been 
taken with a fever, which, from the ignorance of the faculty in that 


| sequestered place, had proved fatal. Her maid had just written the intel- 


ligence, inclosing the documents from the authorities substantiating the 
fact. 

“ You are not, perhaps, aware, miss, that you are left her executrix.” 

“T am her executrix !’”’ exclaimed I, with astonishment. 

“Yes,” replied Mr. Selwin. “ Before she left town she made an alter- 
ation in her will, and stated to me that you would be able to find the 
party most interested in it, and that you had a document in your hands 
which would explain every thing.” 

“ Thave a sealed paper which she enclosed to me, desiring I would not 
open it unless I heard of her death or had her permission.” 

“It must be that to which she refers, I presume,” replied he; “ I have 


| the willin my pocket; it will be as well to read it to you as you are her 


executrix.” 

Mr. Selwin then produced the will, by which Lionel Dempster, her 
nephew, was left her sole heir, and by a codicil she had, for the love she 
bore me, as she stated in her own handwriting, left me £500 as her exe- 
cutrix, and all her jewels and wearing apparel. 

“TI congratulate you on your legacy, Miss de Chatenceuf,” said he; 


| and now perhaps you can tell me where I can find this nephew, for L 


must say it is the first that I ever heard of him.” 

“ T believe that I can point him out, sir,” replied I, “ but the most im- 
portant proofs, I suspect, are to be found in the paper which I have not 
yet read.” 

“I will then, if you please, no longer trespass on you,” said Mr. Sel 


| win, “ when you wish me to call again, you will oblige me by sending 


word or writing by post.’ 
The departure of Mr. Selwin was quite a relief to me. I longed to 


| be alone, that I might be left to my own reflections, and also that I might 


peruse the document which had been confided to me by poor Lady 
R—. I could not help feeling much shocked ather death—more so, 
when I considered her liberality towards me, and the confidence she re- 


( peces in one with whom she had but a short acquaintance. It was like 


1er, nevertheless; who but Lady R would ever have thought of ma- 
king a young person so unprotected and so unacquainted as I was with 
business—a foreigner to boot—the executrix of her will; and her death 
occasion by such a mad freak—and Lionel now restored to his position 
and his fortune—altogether it was overwhelming, and after a time I re- 





lieved myself with tears. I was still with my handkerchief to my eyes 





when Lady M came into my room. 

“ Crying, Miss Chateneeuf,” said her ladyship, “it is at the departure 
of avery dear friend.” 

There was a sort of a sneer on her face as she said this; and I replied— 

“ Yes, my lady, it is for the departure of adear friend, for Lady R 
is dead. 

“Mercy, you don’t say so; and what are these gentiemen who have 
been calling upon you?” ! f 

“ One is her solicitor, madam,” replied I, “and the other is a relative 


’ 





of hers.’ 

“ A relative; but what has the solicitor called upon you for? if it is 
not an intrusive question.” : TT 

“No, my lady; Lady R—— has appointed me her executrix. ‘ 

“ Executrix ! well, I now do believe that Lady R was mad !”” exe 
claimed Lady M “I wanted you to come up to my boudoir to con- 
sult you about the pink satin dress, but | fear your important avocation 








| will not allow you at present, so I will leave you till you are a little re- 


covered.” , ; 

“1 thank you, my lady,” said I, “1 will be more myself to-morrow, 
and will then be at your disposal.’ 

Her ladyship then left the room. I was not pleased at her manner, 
which was very different from her usual courtesy towards me, but I was 
not in a state of mind to weigh well all that she said, or how she said it. 
I hastened to my own room to look for the paper which Lady R had. 
enclosed to me previous to her departure. 1 will give the whole con- 
tents to my readers. 




















1847. 


The Avvion. 





“My Dear VAtceriz, . 

“| will not attempt to account for the extreme predilection which I, 
an old woman in comparison, immediately imbibed for you before we had 
been an hourin company. Some feelings are unaccountable and inex- 
plicable, but I felt a sympathy, a mesmeric attraction, if I may use the 
term, which was uncontrollable at our first meeting, and which increased 
every day during our residence together. It was not the feeling of a 

mother towards a child—at least I think not, for it was mingled with a 
certain degree of awe and presentiment of evil if ever we parted again. 
I felt as if you were my fate, and never has this feeling departed from 
me. On the contrary, now that we separate it has become stronger than 
ever. How little do we know of the mysteries of the mind as well as 
of the body. We know that we are fearfully and wonderfully made, 
and that is all. That there are influences and attractions uncontrollable 
and unexplained I feel certain. Often have I reflected and wondered on 
this as [ have lain in bed and meditated ‘even to madness,” but have 
been unable to remove the veil. (Alas, poor Lady R——, thought I, I 
doubt it not, you were madder than I thought you were.) Imagine, then, 
my grief and horror when I found that you had determined to leave me, 
dear Valerie. It was to me as the sentence of death; but I felt that I 
could not resist; it was my fate, and who can oppose its decrees? It 
would indeed have pained your young and generous heart if you knew 
how [ suffered and still suffer from your desertion ; but I consider it as a 
judgment on me—a visitation upon me for the crime of my early years, 
and which I am now about to confide to you, as the only person in whom 
I feel confidence, and that jastice may be done to one whom I have 
greatly injured. I would not die without reparation, and that reparation 
Y entrust to you, as from my own pen I can explain that without which, 
with all my good intentions towards the party, reparation might be diffi- 
cult. But I must first make you acquainted with the cause of my crime, 
and to do this you must hear the events of my early life. 

“My father, Sir Alexander Moystyn, had four children, two sons and 
two daughters. I was the first born, then my two brothers, and after- 
wards, at an interval, my sister, so that there was a difference of eight 
years between me and my sister Ellen. Our mother died in giving birth 
to Ellen; we grew up; my brother went to Eton and college. I remain- 
ed the sole mistress of my father’s establishment. Haughty by nature, 
and my position, the power it gave me, the respect I received—and if 
you will look at the miniature I enclose with this, I may, without vanity, 
add, my beauty, made me imperious and tyrannical. I had many advan- 
tageous offers, which I rejected, before I was twenty years of age. My 

ower with my father was unbounded; his infirmities kept him for a 

ong time a prisoner in his room, and my word was law to him, as well 

as to the whole household. My sister Ellen, still a child, I treated with 
harshness—first, I believe, because she promised to rival me in good 
looks ; and secondly, because my father showed greater affection towards 
her than Iliked. She was meek in temper, and never complained.— 
Time passed—lI refused many offers of marriage. I did not like to resign 
my position for the authority of a husband, and I had reached my twenty 
fitth year, and my sister, Ellen, was a lovely girl of seventeen, when it 
was fated that all should be changed. A Colonel Dempster came down 
with my eldest brother, who was a captain in the same regiment of 
guards—a more prepossessing person I never beheld, and for the first 
time I felt that I would with pleasure give up being at the head of my 
father’s establishment to follow the fortunes ofanother man. If my pre- 
dilection was so strong, I had no reason to complain of want of attention 
on his part. He courted me in the most obsequious manner, the style 
most suited to my haughty disposition, and I at once gave way to the 
feelings with which he had inspired me. I became fervently in love 
with him, and valued one of his smiles more than an earthly crown. 
Two months passed, his original invitation had been for one week, and 
he still remained. The affair was considered as arranged, not only by 
myself, but by every body else. My father, satisfied that he was a gen- 
tleman by birth, and being able to support himself by his own means in 
80 expensive a regiment, made no inquiries, leaving the matter to take its 
Own course. 

“ But, although two months had passed away, and his attentions to me 
were uuremitting, Colonel Dempster had made no proposal, which I as- 
cribed to his awe of me, and his diffidence as to his success. This rather 
pleased me than otherwise, but my own feelings now made me wish for 
the affair to be decided, and I gave him every opportunity that modesty 
and discretion would permit. I saw little of him during the mornings, as 
he went out with his gun with the other gentlemen, but in the evenings 
he was my constant and devoted attendant, I received many congratula- 
tions from female acquaintances (friends I had none) upon my having 
conquered one who was supposed to be invulnerable to the charms of our 
eex, and made no disclaimer when spoken to on the subject. Every 
hour lexpected the declaration to be made, when, imagine my indigna- 
tion and astonishment, at being informed one morning when I arose, that 
Colonel Dempster and my sister Ellen had disappeared, and it was re- 
ported that they had been seen in a carriage driving at furious speed. It 
was but too trae. [t appeared that Colonel Dempster, who had been in- 
formed by my brother of my temper and disposition, and who was aware 
that without paying court to me, his visit would not be extended, and 
who had fallen in love with Ellen almost as soon as he saw her, had prac- 
tised this dissimulation towards me to enable him, without my knowledge, 
to gain my sister's affections; that his mornings were not speut in shoot- 
mg with my brother, as was supposed, but in my sister Ellen’s company ; 
my brother, to whem he had acknowledged his attachment, conniving 
with him to deceive me. <A letter from the colonel to my father, excu- 
sing himself for the step he had taken, and requesting him to pardon his 
daughter, was brought in the same morning and read by me. ‘Very fool- 
ish of him,’ said my father, ‘what is the use of stealing what you may 
have for asking. He might have had Ellen if he had spoken o me; but 
I always thought that he was courting you, Barbara.’ This letter, pro- 
ving the truth of the report, was too much for me; I fell down at my fa- 
ther’s feet in a violent tit, and was carried to my bed. The next day I 
was seized with a brain fever, and it was doubtful if ever my reason 
would return. Butitdid gradually, and, after a confinement to my room 
ofthree mouths, I recoveted both health and reason; partially, I may 
say, for | doubt not but that the shock I then received has had a lasting 
effect upon me, aud that it has caused me to be the unsettled, restless, 
wandering thing that 1 now am, only content when in motion, and using 
my peu to create an artificial excitement. I believe most peuple are a 
little cracked befure they begin to write. I will not assert that it is a 
proof of madness, but it is a proof that a very little more would make 
them mad. _ Shakspeare says “ the lover, the lunatic, and the poet, are of 
au unagination all compact.” It matters little whether it is prose or po- 
etry; there is often more imagination and more poetry in prose than in 
rhyme. But to proceed— p 
ax I arose with but one feeling—that of revenge; I say but one feeling, 
alas! I had forgotten to mention hatred, the parent of that revenge. I 
felt myself mortified and humiliated, cruelly deceived and mocked. My 
Jove for him was now turned to abhorrence, and my sister was an aver- 
sien. I felt that I never could forgive her. My father had not replied to 
the colonel’s letter ; indeed, the gout in his hand prevented him, or he 
would probably have done so long before I left my room. Now that I 
was once more at his side, he said to me, 

“* Barbara, I think it is high time to forgive and forget. I would have 
answered the colonel’s letter before, but I could not. Now we must write 
and ask them to come and pay us a visit.’ 

“1 gat dewn and wrote the letter, not according to his dictation, which 
was all kindness, but stating that my father would never forgive him or 
my sister, and requested all currespondence might cease, as it would be 
useless, 

** Read what you have said, Barbara.’ 

ae read the letter as if it was written according to his wishes. 

7 ‘That will do, dearest—they’ll come back fast enough. I long to have 
per vd = again—she was very precious to me that child, fur she 
. reali elt « —_ dear mother. I want to ask her why she ran away. 
oon elleve that it was more from fear of your anger than of mine, 
omens - no reply, but folded the letter and sealed it. As I always 
ettere wahiee ie bag, I prevented my father from ever receiving the many 
eeald toc cmd % my poor sister, imploring his forgiveness, and did all I 
that thes — es anger against her. At last I found from her letters 
fretted cadly oa to the continent. Months passed. — My poor father 
quarteres.” Ai the a of Ellen, and the supposed rejection of his kind 
y; he mean = Py atate of mind had evidently an effect upon his 
arrived from Elie, aker and more querulous every day. At lasta letter 
It announced the d = ae now blush to say, gave me inexpressible joy. 
aving terminated i: ‘ oa her husband—a trifling wound on the thumb 

“‘He is dead fs ! a ed-jaw and death. t 
disk of hin.’ » thought I; ‘if Lf lost him, she has no longer posses- 

“ Alas! whata de 
oid, ta epee: had taken possession of me! The letter further 
short! na ; : ‘ P 0 ning over directly, aud that she expected to be 

vortly confined. This letter was addressed prs : dieleor 

The desth of ber husband did «. ™ dressed to me, and not to my father. 
n the contrary, I felt as if] ye te imivish my hatred against my sister; 
y, 4 teit as if I had her now in my power, aud that my re- 





venge upon her was about to be accomplished. After meditating upon 
what course I should pursue, I determined to*write to her. I did so, 
stating that my father’s anger was not to be appeased; that I had tried 
all I could to soften his wrath, but in vain; that he was growing weaker 
every day, and I thought her rash conduct had been the cause of it; that 
I did not think that he could last much longer, and I would make another 
appeal to him in her favour, which the death of her husband would pro- 
bably occasion to be more successful. . 

ve in a fortnight I had a reply, in which my poor sister invoked bless- 
ings on my head for my supposed kindness, and told me that she was in 
England, and expected every hour to be confined; that she was ill in 

y and in spirits, and did not think that she could get over it. She 
begged me, by the remembrance of our mother who died giving her birth, 
that I would come to her. Surely I might have forgiven my enmity after 
all that the poor girl had sutfered; but my heart was steeled. 

“On consideration I now thought proper to tell my father that Colonel 
Dempster was dead, and my sister returned to England, adding her re- 
quest that I would attend her in her confinement, and my willingness so 
todo. My poor father was much shocked, and begged me in a tremu- 
lous voice to set off immediately. I promised so to do, but requested 
that he would not say a word to any one as to the cause of my absence 
until he heard from me, as it would occasion much talk among the ser- 
vants, and perhaps ill-natured remarks might be made. He promised, 
and I departed, with a maid who had been my nurse, and upon whose se- 
crecy I thought I could rely. What my intentions were I hardly knew ; 
all [knew was that my revenge was not satiated, and I would leave no 
opportunity of wreaking it that offered. 

“I found my sister in the very pangs of labour, heart-broken at the 
supposed resentment of my father, and his refusal of his forgiveness.— 
I did not alleviate her misery by telling her the truth, which I might have 
done. I was indeed a demon, or possessed by one. 

“She died giving birth to a boy. I then felt sorrow, until I looked at 
the child‘ and saw that it was the image of the colonel—the man who 
had caused me such misery. Again my ions were roused, and I 
vowed that the child should never know Ris father. I made my maid 
believe that the lady I visited was an old schoolfellow, and never men- 
tioned my sister’s name, at least I thought so at the time, but I after- 
wards found that I had not deceived her. I persuaded her to take the 
child to her father’s, saying that I had promised my friend on her death- 
bed that I would take care of it, but that it must be a secret, or invidious 
remarks would be made. I then returned to Culverwould Hall, drop- 
ping my nurseand the child on my way, and ce to my father my 
sister’s death, of course concealing that the child was living. Sir Alex- 
ander was much affected, and wept bitterly: indeed from that day he 
rapidly declined. 

“I had now satiated my revenge, and was sorry whenI had done so. 
Until then I had been kept up by excitement, now all excitement was 
over, and I had time for reflection; I was miserable, and in a state of 
constant warfare with my conscience; but in vain, the more I reflected 
the more I was dissatisfied with myself, and would have giveu worlds 
that I could recall what I had done. 

“ At this time Sir Richard R came down on a visit. He admired 
me, proposed, and was accepted, chiefly that | might remove from the hall 
than for any other cause. 1 thought that new scenes and changes of place 
would make me forget, but I was sadly mistaken. I went away with my 
husband, and as soon as I was away I was in a constant fright lest my 
nurse shuuld betray me to my father, and begged Sir Richard to shorten 
his intended tour and allow me to return to the hall, as the accounts of 
my father’s health were alarming. My husband consented, and I had 
not been at the hall more than‘a fortnight when my father’s death reliey- 
ed me from further anxiety on that score. 

“ Another fear now possessed me; lsaw by my father’s will that he | 
had left £5000 to me, and also to my sister, in case of one dying the sur- | 
vivor to have both sums, but the same cause of alarm was in my great 
aunt’s will, My great aunt had left £10,000 to me, and £10,000 to my 
sister Ellen, to be settled upon us at our marriage, and in case of either 
dying without issue, the survivor to be legatee. Thus in two instances, 
by concealing the birth of the child, I was cepriving it of its property, 
and obtaining it for myself. That I was ignorant of these points is cer- 
tain, and cules it was that it was so, for had I known it, I would 
not have dared to conceal the birth of the child, lest I should have been 
accused of having done so for pecuniary considerations, and I well knew, 
that if betrayed by my nurse, such would be the accusation made against 
me. I would willingly have, even now, have acknowledged the child as 
my nephew, but knew not how to do so, as my husband had possession 
of the money, and I dared not confess the crime that I had been guilty | 
of. If ever retribution fell upon any one, it feltupon me My life was | 
one of perfect misery, and As im [ found that my nurse and her father 
objected to keeping the secret any longer, 1 thought I should have gone 
distracted. I pointed out to them the ruin they would entail upon me, ; 
and gave my solemn promise that I would see justice done to the child. 
This satisfied them. For several years I lived au unhappy life with my 
husband, until I was at last relieved by his death. You may ask how it 
was that I did not acknowledge the child at his death; the fact was, that 
[ was afraid. JI had put him to school, and he was then twelve or thir- 
teen years old, I removed him to my own house with the intention of so 
doing, and because my nurse and her fatherreminded me of my promise ; 
bat when he wasin my house I could not see my way, or how I could | 
tell the story without acknowledging my guilt, and this pride prevented. 
| remained thus irresolute, every day putting off the confession, till the 
boy, from first being allowed to remain in the drawing-room, sank down 
into the kitchen. Yes, Valerie, Lionel, the page, the lacquey, is Lionel 
Dempster, my nephew. I said that I could not bear to make the avow- 
al, aud such is the case. At last I satisfied myself that what I did was 











for the boy’s good. Alas! how easy we satisly ourselves when it suits | 


I had left him my property, I had educated him, and I said, 


our views. 
by being brought upin an humble position, he will be cured of pride, and | 
will make a better man. Bad reasoning, Ll acknowledge. 

“Valerie, I have left you my executrix, for even after my death | 
would as much as possible avoid exposure. I would not be the tale of | 
the town, even for a fortnight. andit certainly will not help Lionel, when | 
it st x tees to all the world that he has served as a footman. My solici- 
tor Kfows not who my nephew is, but is referred to you to produce him. 
In asmall tin box in the closet of my bed-room, you will find all the pa- | 
pera necessary for his identification, and also the names and residence of 
the parties who have been my accomplices in this deed ; also all the in- | 
tercepted letters of my poor sister’s. You rust be aware that. Lionel is 
not only entitled to the property [ have left him, but also to his father’s | 
property, which, in default of heirs, passed away to others. Consult | 
with my solicitor to take such steps as are requisite, without inculpa. | 
ting me more than is necessary, but if required, let all be known to 
my shame, rather than the lad should not be put in possession of his 
rights. : 

“You will, I am afraid, hate my memory after this sad disclosure ; but | 
in my extenuation, recall to mind how madly I loved, how cruelly 1| 
wasdeceived. Remember, also, that if not insane, I was little better at 
the time I was so criminal; and may it prove to you a lesson how diffi- 
cult it is, when once you have stept aside into the path of error ever to 
recover the right track. . 

“ You now know all my sufferings, all my crimes. You now know 
why I have been, not without truth, considered as a person eccentric to 
folly, and occasionally onthe verge of madness. Forgive me and pity 
me, for I have indeed been sufficiently punished by an ever torturing con- 
science. “ BARBARA R Ae 








— 
THE INGOLDSBY PAPERS. 


[skconD notice. ] 


Hook’s extraordinary powers of improvising are mentioned and illus- 
trated: to him Barham was an invaluable counsellor and most faithful 
friend. We offer an example: : 

“ With his vivid imagination and “e,| passion for the marvellous, it 
is not to be altogether wondered at, if Mr. Barham himself appeared a 
little disposed to give credence to the existence of things undreamed of 
in our philosophy. He seemed at times to endeavour to persuade him- 
self into credulity, much in the way that some people strive to convict 
themselves of a bodily ailment. He loved, as it were, to lull reason to 
sleep for a while, and leave an annterrupted field for the wildest vaga- 
ries of fancy. Unlike poor Lady Cork, whose enjoyment of ‘her mur- 
ders’ sensibly declined, he never lost his relish for a ‘good ghost slory ? 
nothing delighted him more than to listen to one of those ‘ true histories, 
properly fitted with the regular complement of names, dates, and locale, 
attested by ‘living witnesses of unblemished reputation. and hedged in 
on all sides by circumstantial evidence of the most incontrovertible na- | 
ture; one, in short, of those logical cul de sacs, which afford no exit but 
by unceremoniously kicking down the opposing barrier. It was Sir | 
Walter Scott, we believe, who was thus driven to extricate himself from 
a similar dilemma when, on being asked ‘how he accounted’ for some 
strange tale ke had related, on no less authority than that of his. own 
grandmother, he was forced to reply, after some deliberation, ‘ Aiblins 
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my grandmither was an awfu’ leear.’ We shall conclude this chapter, 
which brings us to the close of the year 1828, with one more instauce of 
Mr. Theodore Hook’s innate love of hoaxing: ‘December 8.—Hook 
called, and in the course of conversation, gave me an account of his 
going to Lord Melville’s trial with a friend.’ They went early, and were 
engaged in conversation when the peers began to enter, At this moment 
a country-looking lady, whom he afterwards found to be a resident at 
Rye, in Sussex, touched his arm and said, ‘I beg your pardon, sir, but 
pray who are those gentlemen in red now coming in?’ ‘ Those, ma’am,’ 
returned Theodore, * are the barons of England ; in these cases the junior 
peers always come first.’ ‘ Thank you, sir, much obliged to you. Louisa, 
my dear, (turning to a girl about fourteen,) tell Jane (about ten) those 
are the barons of Eugland, and the juniors (that’s the youngest, you 
know,) always goes first. Tell her to be sure and romana that w 
we gethome.’ ‘Dear me, ma!’ said Louisa, ‘can that gentleman be one 
of the youngest ? 1am sure he looks very old.’ Human nature, added 
Hook, could not stand this; any one, though with no more mischief in 
him than a dove, must have been excited to hoax. ‘And pray, sir,’ con- 
tinued the lady, ‘what gentlemen are these !’ pointing to the bishops, 
who came next in order, in the dress which they wear on state occasions, 
viz. the rochet and lawn sleeves over their doctor’s robes. ‘Gentlemen, 
madam!’ said Hook, ‘these are not gentlemen; these are ladies, elderly 
ladies—the dowager peeresses in their own right.’ The fair inquirer 
fixed a penetrating glance upon his countenance, saying, as plainly as an 
eye can say, ‘Are you quizzing me or not?’ Not a muscle moved; till 
at last, tolerably well satisfied with her scrutiny, she turned round and 
whispered, ‘ Louisa, dear, the gentleman says that these are elderly ladies. 
and dowager peeresses in their own right; tell Jane not to forget that.’ 
All went on smoothly, till the Speaker of the House of Commons attract- 
ed attention by the rich embroidery of his robes. ‘ Pray, sir,’ said she, 
‘and who is that fine looking person opposite?’ ‘That, madam,’ was 
the answer, ‘is Cardinal Wolsey.’ ‘No, sir!’ cried the lady, drawing 
herself up, and casting at her informant a look of angry disdain, ‘we 
knows a little better than that; Cardinal Wolsey has been dead many a 
te year!’ ‘No such thing, my dear madam, I assure you,’ replied 
ook, with a gravity that must have been almost preternatural ; ‘ it has 
been I know so reported in the coantry, but without the least founda- 
tion; in fact, those rascally newspapers will say any thing.’ The 
old gentlewoman arenes thunderstruck, opened her eyes to their full 
extent, and a ce ike adying carp; vox faucibus hesit, seizing a daugh- 
ter with each hand, she hurried without a word from the spot.” 

The melancholy story of the American Graham is also told, with cir- 
cumstances we can verify from personal knowledge. The young lady’s 
attempt at suicide took place at his lodgings in Covent Garden: she was 
both accomplished and pretty ; but love overruled the day, and Graham 
was a man of fascinating manners and address, and especially acceptable 
to female society. 

Among Barham’‘s most particular associates were the Rey. Doctor and 
Mrs. Haghes, and their son, whose literature and literary tastes were not 
ill-suited to run paraliel with those of the author of the Ingoldsby Legends. 
Mrs. Hughes, now far advanced in years, has been the friend and corres- 
pondent of Scott, Southey, and other eminent lights of theage. It was 
she who mainly encouraged Barbain to publish My Cousin Nicholas, and 
to follow it up & his latter performances. The intimacy was full of mu- 
tual gratifications; and ‘“ the following note contait.s an acknowledgment 
of one of those beguiling Berkshire delicacies so fraught with peril to the 
inexperienced or unwary : 

“ To Mrs. Hughes. 
‘St. Paul’s Church-yard, Jan. Sth, 1830. 

‘My dear Madame,—I know not how to thank you; ‘rude I am in 
speech and manner;’ never till this hour tasted I such a dainty! But 
young Norval never had such a ‘ pig’s head’ to be thankful for: it is truly 

elicous; almost too much so, tndood, for it tempted me last night to do 
what I very seldom do, and never ought to do, viz. eat a hearty supper; 
renee was, that I ‘dreamt of the devil, and awoke in a 
right :’ 
Methought I was seated at church, 
With Wellington acting as clerk, 
And there in a pew 
Was Rothschild the Jew 
Dancing a jig with Judge Park ; 
Lady Morgan sat playing the organ, 
While behind the vestry-door 
Horace Twiss was snatching a kiss 
From the lips of Hannah More. 
In short, I cannot tell you half the vagaries I was carried through, at 
least within any moderate compass in a Totser i but I mean to put as much 
of it down as [can call to remembrance, and, following the example of 
Mr. Bottom, the weaver, get some good-natured Peter Quince to ‘ make a 
ballad of it,’ and ‘it shall be called Barham's dream,’ not because ‘ it hath 
no bottom,’ but because it proceeded from a pig’s head, a metaphor in 
which Mrs. B. sometimes speaks of mine, when, more than usually perse- 
vering, | resist unto the death some measure which I consider wrong and 





she right, or vice versd, as the case may be. Let me not forget to add, 
however, that in the present instance she is tothe full as much inclined to 
be pig-headed as myselt, and begs me to join her thanks to my own. . 

[ know of no other private news; the public, I think, notwithstanding 
the cloud in the Irish horizon, is more favourable than it has been; the 


| necessity of repressing the mob seems now to be so universally felt, that 


no danger exists any longer from that source. O’Connell, I understand, 
waited on Lord Anglesea before he left town, and told him that as he had 
received personal marks of attention from him when last in Ireland, he 
thought it right and fair to call and say that he was now going over with 
a determination to agitate the country; and that he begged Lord A, to 
believe, that while he felt it his duty to oppose the government in every 
possible way, yet personally he felt a great respect for his lordship. The 
peer was quite as civil and to the full as open as the commoner. He re- 
plied, that he thanked Mr O’C, for his candour ; that he, too, was uvinfla- 


| enced by motives of personal opposition to that gentleman, but that he 


was going over with a firm determination to suppress agitation, coule qué 
coute; and that ifthe boundaries laid down by the law w re once over- 
stepped, he would embody a special committee instangy, and hang every 
agitator in his power. My informant adds, that O’Connell retired very 
much crest-fallen, and seemed to think himself that he had taken nothing 
by his motion. Lord A. is quite the man to do the thing, if he has the 
opportunity.—And now, my dear madam, &c., most faithfully and truly 
yours, ‘R. H. BARHAM.’ 


“We add, by way of postscript, another anecdote aneut royalty: ‘1 
must tell you one of his (Moore’s) stories, because, as Sir Walter Scott is 
the hero of it, I know it will not be unacceptable to you. When George 
IV. went to Ireland, one of the ‘ pisintry,’ delighted with his atfability to 
the crowd on landing, said to the toll-keeper as the king Spr through, 
‘Och now ! aud his Maje ty, God bless him, never paid the turnpike, an’ 
how’s that?’ ‘Oh! kings never does, we lets ’em go free,’ was the an- 
swer. ‘ Then there’s the dirty money for ye,’ says Pat. ‘Itshall never 
be said that the king came here, and found nobudy to pay the turnpike 
for him.’ Moore, on his visit to Abbotsford, told this story to Sir Walter, 
when they were comparing notes of the two royal vis ts. ‘ Now, Mr. 
Moore,’ replied Scott, ‘there ye have just the advantage of us; there was 
no want of eutidadhints here; the Scotch folk would have done anything in 
the world for his Majesty, but—pay the turnpike.’” 


Barham's first work, however, was a novel, entitled Baldwin, rapidly 
thrown off in afew weeks when laid up by one of his corporeal accidents, 
and which fell still-born from the Minerva Press. ‘ The price he recei- 
ved for this work was twenty pounds, with additional advantages depen- 
dent on certain of those bookse!ling ‘contingencies,’ which Theodore 
Hook used to describe as things that neverhappen. The definition was not 
violated in the present instance.” He also contributed largely (nearly a 
third) to Gorton’s Biographical Dictionary; but the Ingoldsby Papers are 
more to our purpose in hand. 

“The materials of most of the tales referring to Popish superstition 
were derived from a variety of monkish chronicles and writings, the ‘Au 
rea Legeuda’ among the rest, with which the library at Sion College 
shéwnde, and with mort of which Mr. Barham was tolerably familiar. 
Of ‘ The Jackdaw of Rheims,’ he gives the following account: ‘I have no 
time to do more for this number than scratch off a doggerel version of an 
old Catholic legend that I picked up out of a High Dutch author. I am 
afraid the poor ‘Jeckdaw’ will be sad y pecked at. Had I more time I 
meant to have engrafted on ita story I have heard Cannon tell of a mag- 
pie of his acquaintance. ‘ A certain notable housewife,’ he used to say, 
‘had observed that her stock of pickled cockles were running remarkably 
low, and she spoke to the cook in consequence, who alone had access to 
them. The cook had noticed the same serious deficiency —‘ she an ; 
tell how, but they certamly had disappeared much t : A degree 
of coclness, approaching to estrangemeut, ensued porte te ‘ook or 
individuals, which the rapid consumption of the pickled cockles by no 
means contributed to remove. The la ‘y became more distant than ever, 
spoke pointedly and before comp my, of ome people 3 oo 
partiality to pickled coc kles.’ The cook’s character was at stake; un- 


0 fast!’ 
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willing to “ate warning, with such an imputation upon her self-denial, 


not to say honesty, sne, nevertheless, ielt that all confidence between her 
mistress and herseli was at an end. One day the jar containing the eva- 
nescent condiment being placed as usual on the dresser, while she was bu- 
sily engaged in basting a joint before the fire, she happened to turn sud- 
denly round, and beheld, to her great indignation, a favourite magpie, re- 
markable for his conversational powers aud general intelligence, perched 
by its side, and dipping his beak down the open neck with every symp- 
tom of gratification. ‘the mystery was explained—the thief detected. 
Grasping the ladle of scalding grease which she held in her hand, the ex- 
asperated lady dashed the whole contents over the hapless pet, accom- 
panied by the exclamation, ‘Oh, d—me, you've been at the pickled 
cockles, have ye!’ Poor Mag, of course, was dreadfully burnt; most of 
his feathers came off, leaving his little round pate, which had caught the 
— part ofthe volley, entirely bare. The poor bird moped about, 
ost all I 
pretty well recovered, and was beginning to chatter again, a gentleman 
called at the house, who, on taking off his hat, discovered a very bald 
head! The magpie, who happened to be in the room, appeared evident- 
ly struck by the circumstance; his reminiscences were at once powerful- 
ly excited by the naked appearance of the gentleman’s skull. Hopping 
up the back of his chair, and looking him hastily over, he satdeuly ex- 
c 
pickled cockles, have ye?’ 


“‘ In the same letter he goes on to say : ‘I cannot sufficiently thank you 
for ag story of the ‘ Virgin Unmasked’ it is a most amusing one, aad 
highly characteristic of the standard of morality too commonly found in 
‘Sweet Auburn, loveliest village of the plain ;’ as to the communication 
of the gallivanting propensities of her husband to the dying woman, it is 
only to be paralleled by what Mr. , the conchologist, once told me, 
and which | think carries friendly consolation and good offices in extremis 
to even a higher pitch. He was once a surgeon at W , in Kent, and 
said, that in the course of his practice he had to pay what he considered 
would be his last visit to an elderly labouring man on Adisham Downs. 
He had left him in the last stage of illness the day before, and was not 
surprised on calling again to find him dead; but did experience a little 
astonishment at seeing the bed on which he had been lying now with- 
drawn from under the body, and placed in the middle of the floor. To 
his remarks, the answer given by her who had officiated as nurse (?) was: 
‘ Dearee me, sir, you see there was partridge-feathers in the bed, and 
folks can’t die upon geame feathers, no how; and we thought as how he 
never tcould go, so we pulled bed away, and then I just pinched his poor 
nose tight with one hand, and shut his mouth close with t’other, and, poor 
dear! he went off like a lamb!’ 

** However incredible it may appear to those who are accustomed to 
treat the slightest ailment with tenderness, to watch with unwearied pa- 
tience over the bed of the sufferer, ministering without a murmur to his 
slightest wish, and employing all the resources of art and care, to prolong 
the final, fruitless strugg!e, aud keep alive the flickering flame to the last 








moment allowed by nature,—it is, nevertheless, perfectly true that among | 


the lower classes in many of our neglected districts a helping hand was, 
and doubtless is, not unfrequently lent by the attendants of those who 
seem disposed tu ‘die hard ;’ aad this not more from the desire to relieve 
themselves of a heavy, and, as they think, unnecessary burden, than from 
a sincere conviction that the act is one of kindness and charity to the dy- 
ing person. For the truth of the following illustration the writer can 
vouch; it occurred but a few years ago, and in the neighbourhood of a 
considerable town in East Kent. A woman, who had tended with exem- 
plary devotion a sick child, who lingered on long after the case had been 
pronounced hopeless by the medical man, being questioned as to the 
particulars of its disease, replied to the lady who was interrogating, ‘ Ah, 
poor little dear ! he lived on, and on, aud on, at last he got so terrible bad 
sure/y, nothing would ease him, so that we was forced to squdge him un- 
der the blankets,’ ”’ 

Sidney Smith was another of the delightful people amoug whom the 
lot of Barham was cast, and he used to relate the jokes and bon-mots of 
that reverend wit with congenial gusto. 

“ The last communication he received from this gentleman, the last at 
least that is preserved, is of so characteristic a nature, that we cannot re- 
frain from inserting it; it runs as follows: 

‘Green Street, Monday. 

‘Many thanks, my dear sir, for your kind present of game. If there is 
a pure and elevated pleasure in this world, it is that of roast-pheasant and 
bread-sance ; barn-door fowls for dissenters, but for the real churchman, 
the thirty-nine times articled clerk,—the pheasant, the pheasant. Ever 
yours, Sipvey SmiruH.’ 

“Amore laconic note, in acknowledgment of a similar arrival, was 
peuned by Mr. Barham himseif; but whether it ever reached the hands 
of the eminent individual to whom it appears to have been addressed, is 
doubtful : 

‘ Many thanks, my dear lord, for the birds of your giving, 

Though I wish, with the dead, you had sent me the living.’ 
rhe living, however, arrived in due time, and fortunately happened to be 
one contiguous to that he had previously held. Of course the ready wel- 
come he met with from his new congregation, and the rapid progress he 
made in interesting their warmer feelings, was, in a great measure, to be 
attributed to the fact of his not coming amoug them as astranger.”’ 

Bishop Copplestone was throughout his life the attached patron of Mr. 
Barham, and now promoted him to a richer endowment. But “ among 
his furmer parishioners was one in character and costume the beau ideal 
of a citizen of ‘famous London town,’ the snuff-coloured coat, drab 
shorts, resplendent buckles, and ample frill, were in perfect keeping with 
his retired and somewhat dusky shop; the latter, the innocent of plate 
glass and ‘ tremendous sacrifices,’ was garnished in lieu thereof with a 
goodly sign, beyond the date of which the memory of man runneth not; 


every thing, in short, proclaimed him a tradesman of ‘ credit,’ if not ‘ re- | 


nown:’ witha trifling addition to the waistcoat, and some little remodel- 


ling of the beaver, he might have sat for the portrait of a common coun- | 


cilman of worship in the days of the first Georges. He was—alas! he is 
no more—an excellent aud a worthy person; true and just in all his 
dealings; charitable to the poor, and ever ready ‘ to do suit and service’ 
to the worshipful company of , a8 he periodically assures them at 
their court-diuners, though nut perhaps having the clearest notion of the 
duties in which he 3o readily undertook to engage. There was a twinkle, 
moreover, about thg old man’s eye, a merry turn occasionally perceptible 
on his lip, which bespoke one who, albeit intent on business, could re- 
lish and could well attord his jest. Of course, he had his stories—marvel- 
lous instances of judicial acumen displayed by forgotten lord mayors— 
bon-mots of their chief clerks—perilous swan-lopping voyages, and ex- 
traordinary white-baitings; indeed, an endless variety of civic ‘Sayings 
and Doings :’ nor was he altogether wanting in tales of a moving and ro- 
mantic turn; one of these last has been been fortunately preserved: we 
give it, in the hope that it may prove a warning to all young ladies addic- 
ted overmuch to despotism, and to such classic youths as may have been 
anfortunate enough to have imbibed with their syntax the fallacious 
principle conveyed in the ‘ Amantium ire,’ &c. 

This, however, we must reserve for our uext. 





——— 
THE PEARL OF THE BOSPHORUS. 
A TALE OF THE PHANAR. 
Conclusion. 
CHAPTER VII.—THE LAST INTERVIEW. 

It was evening before Jessuf returned to the house of the Jewess, 
and great was his astonishment at the appearance of Erota, when she 
came forward to meethim. She had rallied wonderfully for one so delicate 
and fragile, and now, with flushed cheeks, and eyes whose brilliancy 
would not hide acertain wildness of gaze, she poured forth her thanks 
to him for having saved her life—and that, too, with the expression of a 


gratitude almost more passionate than he could have expected from her, ! 


remembering how darkly the young summer of her days had been clouded. 
He did not fully know that young and loving heart, deep as was the re- 
verence which the stern Jew had ever felt for all that was to him so 
wonderful and so beautiful in the living faith of that gentle Christian 
maiden. 

“ And now,” she exclaimed, “ my father—my father,” and she repeated 
the words as though the mere utterance of that dear and sacred name 
must express to him all she thought and felt, “it is for this that you have 
saved me from those murderous waves, that | may see him once again; 
and for this alone my life is spared a little while, that he may hear my 
voice once more. Oh, heaven is very merciful! I have been given back 
to earth, that my father may die in these—my arms alone; and now, 


where ishe? Take metohim. Oh, where is he 


Jessuf looked for a moment on the young girl. Sorrow had not vet 
closed the springs of her childish tears. She raised her weeping eyes t 
him with a trusting simplicity, which belongs to the earliest youth 


alone Yet he saw that she possessed an inward atre igth excelling fa 


the wisdom of years which would enable her to grapple at once with the 
truth of her destiny, and he answered calmly— 


his spirit, and never spoke for a year. At length, when he had | 


aimed, in the ear of the astonished visitor, ‘Oh, d—me, you've been at the | 


Che Alvion. — 


“ He is in the prison of Omer Bey’s palace.” 

The feverish glow passed at once from thecheek and lips of Erota, and 
left them blanched to a ghastly hue. She knew that this was equivalent 
to the announcement— 

“ He is in the hands of the torturers.” 

“ Thither let us go, then,” she said, rising up with alla womans fatal 
power of endurance. 

“Alas! of what avail?” said Jessuf. 

me If it were but to kiss the walls of his dungeon,”’ she answered, pas- 
sionately, “ there let me go. Here indeed I can never hope to see hin ; 
there it is at least more possible. It may be that heaven will have 
mercy on me—on him—and cause us to meet yet once agaia on earth. 
But be that as it may, my place henceforward is at my father’s prison’s 
gate.” 

There was a strange glittering in her eyes, and a quivering of her lips 
as she spoke, which deterred the Jew trom further remonstrance. He felt 
that the lives of the daughter and father were so knit together, that they 
hung, as it were, upon the same frail thread; and hopelessly miserable 
as was the prospect before them both, it was better she should follow the 
dictates of her own erring heart, than linger there to let its anguish eat 
away her life. He crossed his arms on his bosom, according to the east- 
ern mode, in token that he would obey her in all things, and she instantly 
prepared to go out. 

The personal danger which Erota incurred in going to her father’s pri- 
son was, however, less great than might have been imagined. The old 
Jewess equipped her in the hage brown cloak and thick white veil, worn 
by the Turkish women out of doors, and which so completely hide both 
face and form, that it is impossible to distinguish one woman from an- 
other, be their age and appearance what it may ; and thus attired, follow- 
ed closely by the Jew, the daughter of the Greek prince passed unmolest- 
ed through the streets. 

Jussuf had, in fact, more reason than he thought it prudent to admit, for 
| beheving it possible that he might, indeed, obtain for her this interview, 
the hope of which he saw had grown to be her very life, and alone gave 
| her strength to act and sutfer. He had amply supplied himself with 
| money, and in Turkey more assuredly than anywhere else in this sordid 
| world, the power of gold has a universal dominion. By this means, he 





had already that morning made one of Omer Bey’s fiercest soldiers subservi- 

entto his will, when desirous of gaining information respecting Prince Con- 

stantine’s fate. From him he had learned that the unhappy old man, since 
| his seizure, had been subjected to reiterated applications of the torture in 
| theattempt—-pertectly uusuccesstul—to make him give up his gold. Bravely 
| had the noble Greek kept his faith with his coantry, In spite of their 
| fierce, unpitying efforts, he had refused to open his lips, save to pray un- 
ceasingly to heaven that he might look once mere on the sweet face of 
his child, and even seemed unconscious of their questions, though each 
time, as his frame grew more shattered and enfeebled, they were forced 
to pause, lest he should actually dic under the torture, his secret untold. 


Prince’s house, and digging up the garden in search of the treasure. 


When it was found, as it would inevitably be, the fate of the aged Greek | 


admitted not of a moment’s question—*‘ Death to the Phanarivtes’” was 
the cry that now rung alike throughout the city, and within the palace of 
| the monarch. 
| The soldier had also shown Jussuf the window of the Prince’s dungeon, 
;a small grated opening, some little distance from the ground, which look- 


ed out into the street. By means of this man, the Jew hoped to coutrive | 


| that Erota should at least see her father, and perhaps hear from his lips 
what measures should be taken to attempt his escape. 
It was very slowly and with difficulty that the Jew and his companion 
traversed the short distance which divided the house from the shore, for 
| the feeble and tottering steps of the Pearl could scarcely enable her to 
| proceed. ‘They at once, however, entered the caique which was to con- 
vey them to the palace of Omer Bey, and were soon gliding swiftly along 
| beneath the shade of the orange bowers. 
| The soft, still night—that long night of Eastern climes, whose smile 
| is moonlight, and whose breath is balm, had stolen over the earth— 
gently as death steals on the expectant soul, of whom the living hope is 
‘far beyond it. The falling meteors darted down from the:cloudless vault 


| like heavenly messengers on errands of mercy, and through the groves of | 


myrtle and cypress trees, low whispers passed on the wings of the scent- 

led wind, as though gentle spirits were hovering there, murmuring at the 

| thanklessness of man, who beneath the very gaze of the eternal stars, and 
with the heritage of his immortality all before him, is yet so childishly 
impatient of his light afflictions. 

{ It wasa night for young lips to utter songs of gladness, and for bright- 

| est hopes to be unto the soul what those fair stars were to the earth; but 

| when the crescent moon arose, and shed over the world that light so 
pure and mild, that men would seem in very wantonness to choose the 


pollute them, Erota turned away from that gentle radiance with a shud- 
dering sigh, and drew her veil over her head, that she might not look on 
loveliness and light when the horror of her father’s sufferings had plunged 
her soul in such great darkness. 

The gate of Omer Bey’s magnificent dwelling stood facing the shore ; 
there was a large open space betnre it, and beyond, a narrow lane led past 
the dungeons of the palace, which were separate from the main building ; 
their massive walls of stone and grated windows contrasting strangely 


Greek maiden and the faithful Jew stept noiselessly from the bark on the 
moonlit shore, and stole along with anxious care, lest even the fall of Ero- 


the profoundest repose ; no breath was stirring round the luxurious home 
of the vizier’s favourite: only the starry blossoms of the orange boughs 
quivered in the moonbeams, and the songs of a thousand nightingales 
came floating from the distant gardens in sweetest music. This pious 
, daughter, who, haunted by the dread foreknowledge of her parent’s 
doom, now wandered through the night to seek his place of torture, was 
thus ever pursued, wherever she went, with images of peace and beauty 
that suited well indeed her years and loveliness, but ill accorded with 
tho gloom of her own breaking heart! Man craves a strange sympathy 
| from nature! her smiles and her serenity are hateful to him when his soul 


| is full of stormy passions, and he would ever hate the raging tempests to | 


| how! outa lament for his departed joys, and the mourning winds to echo 
| his repinings! but the young Erota did not hear the nightingale’s song 
| or see the flowers she was treading beneath her feet; her gaze was re et- 
ed upon the dark and frowning prison that rose so gloomily before her, 
| and she stole swiftly along in the shadow of the wall, till she reached 
| the spot where the closely-barred window marked out the dungeon of 
| her beloved father. Then she lifted up her eyes with one long, wistful, 
| agonized gaze! she flung her arms against the dark impenetrable barrier 
whom a few inches’ distance alone divided now, and then with a deep 
passionate sigh of utter hopelessness, she sunk upon her knees on the 
ground, and leaned her forehead against the cold stone wall, in mourn- 
ful silence. Jussuf made no effort to console her, he saw that in spirit at 
| least she had power to pass all barriers of man’s invention, and was even 
| then communing with the unconscious sufferer within—but soon this bar- 
ren consolation could no longer suffice her—again she looked up to the 
window, and clasped her hands imploringly. It was but a little distance 
from the ground, and suddenly her eye brightened. She started to he 
| feet— 





r 


| Look,” she exclaimed, pointing out to the Jew a number of large 
loose stones which lay near, “it is indeed possible I may yet see him ! 
I entreat you bring here these stones and heap them up beneath the 
| window ; I can stand on them and look within—it may be, I shall behold 
| him once again '” i 
| Jussuf obeyed her in silence, he knew that nothing she could see would 
be worse than what her imagination pictured, and he soon formed 
| sufficiently solid to bear her weight. With one bound Erota had raised 
herself upon it; she clung to the iron bars of the window—she looked 
down, and in the dim, clear moonlight, she did indeed once more behold 
her father! It was but four-and-twenty hours since she had looked upon 
him last; but each one of those hours had received from the hand of man 
the power to leave a deeper trace than all the long years of his existence 
past. He lay motionless on the dungeon floor, for his crushed and tortur- 
ed limbs would never again support his powerful frame. His face was 
| wan and ghastly; his white hair was clotted with blood, and yet his coun- 
tenance was very peaceful. No breath seemed to pass his livid lips; and 
he looked, indeed, as though the exultiug spirit had already fled, aud 


( , as 
she departed to journey through tl 


ie starry realms, liad stamped upon his 
features the expression of serene contempt with which she abandoned his 
wasted body to the tormentors; but it was not s0—the 
There is an abundant mercy in the 


old man slept. 
most common provisions of nature; 
ind though he had been told that the fatal treasure which had caused his 
ruin had been discovered, and that he was to die at dead of night, yet he 
lay there on his dungeon stones, in a slumber peaceful as that of a child 
His b east he IVes BU CE utly, Lis pale forehead is 80 
>| calm, surely some good agent sits at his head, and soothes his soul with 

| holy dreams, unfolding to his 


in its mother’s arms. 


zaze the glorious regious whither he is has- 


Meanwhile, the janissaries of the Sultan himself were ransacking the | 


with its light, graceful architecture and curtained terraces. The young | 


ta’s light foot should startle their sleeping enemies. All seemed sunk in | 


that interposed so sternly between those two noble and unhappy beings | 


a pile | 


cieuaiaiiaeiden 





tening ; or, perhaps, has opened up the long vista of his departed years, 
and leads the sufferer, trembling on the brink of eternity, through the 
green valleys of earth where he smiled and sorrowed, and by those gush- 
ing streaias of love and joy, which refreshed him on his pilgrimage. 
Now he stretches out his arms to grasp the thin air, believing that he elasps 
to his heart once more the young bride that long since has mouldered into 
dust. Now a faint smile flits overhis wan face, when he feels again n 
his hand the last kiss of his beloved son; and again the soft arms of his 
darling child seem to be around his neck, and the blessed tears of a fa- 
ther’s joy and pride steal from his quivering eyelids. But suddenly there 
comes upon his dreams a voice, sweeter to his ears than the voice of rush- 
ing waters to those who perish of thirst in the desert—“ Father! father!’ 
He starts, and stirshis recumbent frame, and the effort causes a sharp pain 
to shoot through his bruised limbs, which distorts his face with agony; 
then louder, clearer, more despairing than before, the cry of “ Father! x 
my father !” rings through his prison. He wakes with a startled look of 
the wildest hope, and turns to the window, and there—more bright to the 
father’s heart than the morning star when it first beams through the dark- 
ness—he beholds the sweet face of his child. This unexpected sight con- 
vulsed his frame with such strong emotion that he was altogether speech- 
less. The intense beating of his heart had choked his utterance. He 
could not raise himself upon those bleeding feet; but he dragged his pow- 
erless body to the wall, and looked up. Their eyes met; they could not 
speak! He stretched up his arms wilty; but, alas! they could not reach 
her, though she pressed her delicate hands through the close thick bars 
till the hard iron crushed and wounded them. Then a groan burst from 
his lips; for the longing wish to clasp each other’s hands once more, 
which filled the hearts of both, was never to be gratified! But Erota 
bent down that she might feed upon the look of love her dark forebodings 
told her was the last; and as she did so, one long golden curl of her 
streaming hair escaped from beneath her veil, and fell through the gra- 
tings of the prison window. The old man uttered a ve | of delight; his 
grasping fingers could reach that soft fair lock; he seized it, he kissed it, 
he pressed it to his lips, he twined it round his hand ; it was all that was 
permitted him in that last most terrible farewell. And now there comes 
a sudden rfoise without; the door of the prison flew open ; lights gleamed 
within it; and as Erota saw the glitter of the naked scymetars, and heard 
those awful words, “Old man, come forth to die,” her grasp of the bars 
relaxed—she sunk back, and would have fallen to the ground, but for the 
strong arm of the Jew which was ready to sustain her, and place her 
gently on the heap of stones. The last interview on earth was over; but 
the first in heaven was near at hand. 

Erota had not fainted, but she appeared to have retained the conscious- 
ness of one only thought, for when Jussuf would have removed her in- 
stantly from the spot, she clung to the prison walls with a tenacity which 
he could only have overcome with violence; in a moment more he dared 
not make the attempt. The heavy tramp of many feet came sounding on 

the still night air; he looked anxiously towards the open space before the 
| palace, and a cry of horror rose from his heart, which seemed utterly to 
{die within him. Erota had started at his exclamation, and would have 
turned round, her large eyes glaring with a look he never forgot, when 
suddenly he seized the veil, now hanging on her shoulders, and wrap- 
ped it round her head, till the thick folds altogether obscured her sight, 
| and dulled her sense of hearing; she resisted feebly, for a moment, thena 
violent shuddering agitated her whole frame, and she bowed down her 
veiled head upon his arm. The sound of the footsteps had ceased, but 
there were shouts and imprecations, and the murmuring of many voices. 
Jussuf wiped the large drops of agony from his brow—it was so horrible a 
thing to see the daughter, with her darkened eyes and silent lips, assis- 
ting all unknowing at her father’s execution. He had flung his arm round 
her—a few moments, in which he felt as though he had lived ages of in- 
tolerable misery—had passed away. Suddenly he felt, as it were, her 
whole form collapse; the folds of the veil were agitated with a violent 
tremor, and she sank down stiff and rigid upon the earth. At the same 
moment the appalling efforts of the heavy blow, whose peculiar sound he 
knew too well, came loudly on his ear, and the shout of the murderers 
over the headless body followed close upon the dreadful deed. Had 
there, indeed, been some strange instinct—some mysterious sympathy 
| which caused the thread of the daughter’s life to snap in her bosom, when 
that of her father was severed asunder! Jussuf litted her in his arms, 
now, indeed, unresisting, but he dared not raise the veil to look sees her 
face, till the executioner had re-entered the palace, and he could with 
safety carry her down to the caique; he soon accomplished this, thea lay- 
ing his veiled burden softly on the cushions, he put off from that fatal 
shore and rowed swiftly away. When the beautiful palace, that den of 
murderers, had disappeared behind the cypress grove, he let the boat float 
idly on the waters, and kneeling down beside the motionless fofm, with a 
sort of desperate courage, he lifted up the thick white fold which covered 
| her head—she still lived, and her breathing was soft and regular as that 








*| holy hours of her reign, to perpetrate those’ deeds of blood which most | ofa sleeping babe ; but the purest snows are not whiter than was her face, 


| beneath the heavy masses of her hair, and her sweet blue eyes had a fix- 
ed glassy stare, which it was horrible to look on. He spoke, but she 
| heard him not; he bathed her forehead with cold water, but she did not 
move; her eyelids fluttered beneath his hand like the white wings ofa 
dove, about to close forever, but when he removed it, the same dreadful 
stony gaze met his anxious eyes, and her breath continued to come and 
go with that strange feeble regularity. Jussufcould look on her no more; 
he let the veil full over her face with that respectful awe, which constrains 
us to cover the features of the dead, and resuming the oars, he soon reach- 
ed the house of the widowed Jewess. He carried his poor unconscious 
| charge into the inner chamber, and laid her onthe couch in silence. The 
aged woman, when she saw her, burst into tears, and wrung her hands 
| despairingly. With that unlearned wisdom in sorrow, which most espe- 
| cially belongs to women, she saw that though in actual fact the Pear! still 
lived, yet her life of this world was past indeed. Every effort to rouse 
| her from the strange lethargic state in which she lay was utterly in vain ; 
hour after hour passed away, and she never moved, nor even sighed, and 
her eyes remained open, though they used every endeavour to close 
| them, for the look of horror which seemed petrified within them, was one 
| which froze their very blood. 
| CHAPTER VIII.—THE SALE OF THE PRINCE’S CORPSE. 
The morning dawned at last, joyous and bright as when its first glad 
ray was greeted by the fair young Erota, with songs of praise; but its 
light streamed vainly now upon her marble face. They had ceased at 
last their unavailing endeavours to restore her to consciousness, and let 
her lie undisturbed, like a pale corpse, within the folds of her large white 
veil, while Jussuf leaned his head on her rigid feet, and the old woman 
wept by her side, in silence. The slow revolving hours brought back the 
quiet evening with its yk ape imbat and its golden stars, and a deep 


rf 
silence reigned around that melancholy group. Suddenly, the Jewess 


sprung to her feet, with an exclamation of fear, as though she had seen 
one rising from the dead. Jussuf, in like manner, started up, and stood 
| trembling in every limb. Slowly and silently, seeming more a tenant of 
| the grave, than one still detained on earth, for its probation, that ghastly 
| form was raising itself from among the folds of that shroud-like veil! her 
limbs had not lost their stiffness, nor her eyes their glassy stare; but with 
movements mechanical as those of a statue, suddenly animated by some 
strange new life, the Pearl lifted herself from the couch, and stood upright 
upon her feet, without support! They scarcely dared to breathe, fearing 
| to break the spell which seemed thus to restore her to the semblance of 
jlife. She turned her head to the window, in a listening attitude, and 
stretched out her thin wan hand towards it, to attract their attention ; 
they listened with sinking hearts, and they could distinguish afar off, a 
| voice that rose, distinct and clear, upon the still night air. It ceased— 
| then sounded again, less distant—nearer and nearer it came over the si- 
| lent Bosphorus, till the swift gliding waters carried the bark of him who 
| spoke beneath their very windows, and sent up the words he uttered with 
\a fatal distinctness. : 
| “J have got him—I have got him—he is mine—who will buy the body 
| and the head of the traitor Constantine C ; the head and the body are 
| both for sale; bring out your gold, oh, noble Greek Rayabs, to buy my 
| treasure.””* ° 
| The Jewess sunk on her knees, and hid her face ;—Jussuf sprung to the 
' 
| 











| window, and looked out. A small caique was floating slowly by, where 
the public executioner, well known to the Jew, sat alone, his drawn scy- 
| metar laid on his knees, uttering that dread invitation, with a stern, un- 
| pitying countenance. At his feet lay a sack, containing a strange misshap- 
en mass—the headless body of the noble old Prince Constantine, which, 
| from house to house, he had carried on that lovely summer’s night, and 
offered for sale to the horror-stricken Greeks! None had as yet dared to 
redeem the mangled remains, and thus he had reached the dwelling of the 
Jew. with his ghastly treasure. Jussuf stood petrified, looking down 
| upon the dreadful sight, when a hand, cold as marble, fell on his own. 
He turned round, and the pale lips of the death-like girl parted, as the 
} words “ Let us go!” passed from them in a strange, unnatural tone. 
“ Qh no, no!” exclaimed the Jew, passionately, flinging himself on his 
knees before her, “ not you, at least—not you! | entreat, Limplore you 


* These words are an exact translation of those used by the executioner 
| on the occasion referred to. 
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He could say no more, for he felt his very power vf thought paralysed po ye ed him than she was sure there was'somé noble blood in him, | cestral characteristics, Henry Rich was a selfish getitician. a: Genueees 


at the awful idea of the daughter going forth to buy the headless corpse _ = files fail ~ =~ wee to court, and I will bethink myself 


of the father’ 

“Then go,” she exclaimed, in the same stifled voice, “ go now, and 
bring him here to me ;” and she folded her arms on her bosom, as though 
she already held her dead father within them. : 

Jussuf instantly sprung from the ground, and hurried out; there was 
no time to be lost, for the executioner’s dreadful call was already sound- 
ing fainter. The two sons of the Jewess agreed to accompany him, and 
they reached the shore in time to arrest the progress of the caique, as it 
was flvating on with its mournful burden. The sale was soon effected, for 
the traffic of dead bodies was the common practice of the headsman ; it 
was his perquisite to usurp the exclusive right of thus trading with the 
corpses of his victims. He had anticipated that the remains of one so 
loved aud so respected as the good old Prince, would prove a lucrative 
prize to him, but Jussuf amply satisfied his demands, and when the sack 
was landed on the shore, he pushed off, and disappeared among the sha- 
dows of the quiet night. The three men reverently lifted up the 
corpse, and were slowly proceeding to the garden behind the house, 
where Jussuf thought it expedient at once to bury it, lest some accident 
should restore it to the hands of the brutal Turks, when he heard a light 
step behind him, which caused him to shudder, with that cold chill at the 
heart which they say we feel when the spirits of the departed are wan- 
dering nearus. He looked round and trembled as he saw that the Pearl 
was following them with slow and measured tread! She had veiled her 
head once more, so that she could not look upon their ghastly burden, but 
she seemed to need no light to guide her steps, and with the same strange 
instinct which appeared ever since the first dreadful moment, to have 
taken the place of the most ordinary powers—she followed in the track 
of her father’s dead body! They paused, and almost let the sack fall 
trom their shaking hands, but she stretched out her arm to intimate that 
they should proceed, and they obeyed like men who walk in a dream. 
They omelet the quiet garden, redolent of perfume, and of so soft music 
trom the waters of the ceaseless fountains, and laid the corpse at the foot 
of a cypress tree. ‘Then they began to dig a grave, and during the whole 
time they were at work, that pale chief mourner stood rigid and motion- 
less beside them, enveloped from head to foot in her large white mantle. 

When the shallow tomb had been completed, they proceeded to deposit 
the uncoffined body withinit. Jussuf dared not look on Erota as_ they 
shovelled the dry loose earth into the closing grave, but he could distin- 

uish in the deep silence, that her breathing came quick, and strangely 
oud. At last when the hasty interment was completed, and they had 
replaced the broken turf, so as to efface all vestige of their midnight la- 
bours, Erota suddenly lifted up her arms with one long shriek, such as 
they had never before heard from mortal lips, and exclaimed—* Telos” 


| riage with Robert, the wealthy Lord Rich; but her heart was still devo- 


Naunton and his “discreet man” thought too, that the youth’s fortune 
was made. 

nelope, the miserable daughter of the Earl of Essex, and the mother of 
Henry Rich. Young Blount had every possible quality that could en- 
slave the heart, and rivet a aeneen ection. How beautiful is the fol- 
lowing character of him in his dawn of youth :—‘“He wanted not wit and 
courage, for he had very fine attractions, and being a good piece of a 
scholar, yet were they accompanied with the retractives of bashfulness 
and a natural modesty, which, as the love of his house and theebb of his 
fortunes then stood, might have hindered his profession, had they not 
been reinforced by the profession of sovereign favour and the queen’s gra- 
cious invitation.” Thus gifted, and proving, in after life, an ornament to 
the characters of soldier, scholar, statesmau, courtier, young Blount won 
the heart of Penelope Devereux. ; 

Their mutual ill-starred affection was sealed by an interchange of mar- 
riage vows—a manifest pre-contract, which in those days was ale 
bond; and which might—which did—palliate the guilt of the sad hereaf- 
ter. Those vows were concealed, for Blount was poor. The fortunes of 
his house had long been decaying. His grandfather had sunk them in 
the effort to appear magnificent at the court of Henry VIII. His father 
had hastened their downfall by a life-long endeavour to discover the phi- 
losopher’s stone—a snare to the speculative, which might rival railroads 
in our times. His elder brother was prodigal; for himself, he was des- 
tined to “ the profession of the law, in which he hoped one day to rebuild 
the greatness of bis house;” and that hope had grown with his growth, for 
being desired when a child to sit for his portrait, he desired to be painted 
with a trowel in his hand, and the inscription—“ Ad reedificandam anti- 
quam domum.” Such was his ambition. His patrimony was at this time 
not more than 1,000 marks per annum, wherewith he lived, says the same 
authority, “ina fine garb or way without any sustentation.” And the 
more credit to him that he did so. ° 

But this lovely estate did not accord with the high views of Lord Es- 
sex for his fm ay He discovered her attachment, and her fate was 
sealed for life—a fate of peculiar hardship. She wag forced into a mar- 





ly youth to er ag Infanta, he beheld, in all her girlish and eari 
It was, however, his ill hap to become acquainted in the court with Pe-| charms, Henrietta Maria, on their way through France. Returning 


the sun shone upon the Stuarts, he was a ro 


suppose, as I date say Sir Robert | I. in his most interesting character—that of a | sver. 


Accompanying the Duke of Daphinginas when he went with the prince- 


their mission unsuccessful, Rich was deputed to woo the fair French 

by proxy. He went and plied the suit of one of the most devoted of ad- 
mirers, and faithful and loving of husbands, that ever sat on the throne 
of England, or on any throne. But Henrietta saw iu the handsome Rich 
the being whom she could love; and her heart was deeply touched by 
his attractions. Long after her marriage a gentle —. continued to 
exist towards the dangerous proxy, and ceased only when his treachery 
became apparent. 

_After the death of Buckingham, Rich, now Earl of Helland, attached 
himself to the queen’s party, and received many indications of ber favour. 
His fortune was ample, and had he been possessed of the slightest grain 
of principle, he might have led an honourable, if not a happy career. 
But he was one of those whom no obligations could bind; and he may 
be termed, no less than Goring, a“ pillar of ingratitude.” ‘ 
Upon the first outbreak of the great rebellion, he was entrusted with 
the forces that were to march against Scotland. He betrayed his trust; 
yet was it long before the confiding Charles would believe in his treach- 
ery. At length, the mecting which took place between the disaffected 
members of parliament me General Fairfax, at Holland House, settled 
the question of Rich’s disloyalty, 

According to some historians, remorse followed this line of conduct; 
according to others, disgust with his new associates drove the inconstant 
ear] beak to his early friends. When the king’s affairs became desper- 
ate, he suddenly determined to rejoin his master’s standard. He repair- 
ed to Oxford. “Merton College beheld him cringing to Henrietta Maria, 
whom he had propitiated through Jermyn; the hall of Christchurch re- 
ceived him at the king’s levees. He entered there with the ease of one 
who had never betrayed the cause; was disgusted by the reserve he en- 
countered; stole out one dark night, and returned to the parliamentarian 
quarters. His reception there was not cordial, and he suffered a short 
imprisonment. He then published his ‘‘ Declaration to the Kingdom,” — 
a bad apology for bad conduct, ending with these words,—* And this 





ted to her first love, and a guilty intercourse ensued. /At length she fled 
from her husband's house, taking with her five younger children, whom 
she affirmed to owe their birth to Blount. Of a very numerous fumily, 
the elder ones were acknowledged by Rich ; among these was Sir Henry. 
To finish this sad story, Lady Rich was received in the house of her 
paramour witha * mournful cordiality,” for Blount had then risen to high 





dat last) and instantly sunk down perfectly motionless on the ground. 
As she fell, Jussuf felt as though the cords of his own life had parted 
asunder! He raised her up witha full conviction of the trath—and he was 
right! her eyes were now indeed closed to open no more, a streant of 
blood was gushing from her lips, and her own words had been prophetic, 
in the hour when she took the pious vow she kept so well, for the Pearl 
of the Bosphorus had broken her heart over the grave of her father. 


—_——@~-—— 
HOLLAND HOUSE, AND ITS INHABITANTS. 


What traveller by a dusty omnibus has not seen Holland House, that 
venerable seat of the Copes, the Riches, and the Foxes? What school- 
girl is there in Phillimore Place, Kensington, that cannot prate of Addi- 
son and his brandy-and-water, his death-bed, the one profaning, the 
other sanctifying the seclusion of the place ?- What British heart is there 
that does not tremble at the surmise of its possible and oft reported de- 
molition, and shudder at the mention of new squares, of Fox Terraces, 
Rich Gardens, Cope Villas, and Addison Cottages? And yet the future 
is dark to us, and there is no calculating to what an extent the cupidity 
of man may not go. Whether this last and great relic of the seventeenth 
century may not follow the fortunes of its sister edifice Campden House, 
and be converted into a school, or may not fetch more by its very annihi- 
lation than in its integrity ; whether it may not—O iniquity of iniquities ! 
—become arail-road station, or end in flourishing as a collegiate estab- 
lishment for young Calvinist ministers, or a nunnery for Protestant sis- 
tersor- — but I blush at what I have written. Shame on the pen which 
can writ hy conjectures so libellous upon a famed, and if not a time- 
honoured, and a country-honoured race ? 

In the days of the Spectator, “ dreams were patronised by the public.” 
If a man wished to convey admonition to the afHicted, he had only to 

ream: hence the exquisitiely touching dream of Mirza, than which, 
4 finer address to the disconsolate never fell from human preacher ; if 
he chose to be censorious, he had only to “ dream,” and, behold, a bud- 
get of delightful satire was poured forth at his awaking. Now, if I were 
to choose my dream, I should at this moment, with candles flickering, and 
the wind howling around my cottage retreat, beg the Fates and Fairies 
to let me dream of Kensington. I should like even to dream of it when 
it bore its ancient name of Kenesitune ; when the two thousand acres of 
land which composed its manor were divided into pasture or meadow- 
land, or perhaps, not divided at all—a rude common, perchance, bound- 
ed by the hamlets of Brompton and Earl’s Court, and the Gravel Pits, 
— reaching until it touched the King’s Gore, a royal demesne, as we 

‘a or on men a record, dated 1270. Ishould like to dream 
of Kenesitune when William the Conque sented i ing i 
Geoffrey, bishop of Constance, chief Fepliolecy of Ba iat d —— i 

e i gland—when there 
were eighteen villans, and four ploughs only on the demesne, meadow 
fol two handeod nen, inde: pasture for the cattlo of the town, pannage 

gs, a ee acres of vineyards,—altogether valued 
at L.10. I shall not object to a vision of the old abbey of Kensington 
the lands of which consisted of ten hides, and virgate of demesne lands , 
a hide consisting—no offence 
acres ; a virgate being the fourth part ofa mile. 
pe monasteries, these same abbey-lands were vested in the crown ; and a 
change “ comes over the spirit of my dream,” and a mysterious cloud rests 
upon the lands and monastic edifice, until after being leased out b 
Queen Elizabeth, to different persons they were conveyed to Sir Walter 
Cope, the father-in-law of Henry Rich, the first Earl of Holland. 

My dream, if I had dared in those days of reason to dream, would have 
oueiee the pastoral and varied reign of Knotting Bernes, or Knutting 
eo hy ype have beheld covered with nut-trees ; and awaken- 

; jave found it converted intothe vulgarism of Notting Hill. The 

ae earlsof Oxford, had that manor; and ala: f 
Fag : thy: 
or No. £ Grove Place, with a norep ote eurion te tee a jn Ne, et 
on ahaa te dee : blac a garden in tront—two laurustinus- 
y dust, or black with smoke, constituting their grove ; or 
a a bunch of daffodils in the spring, the chief pride of their garden. 
roe oases rong hs ee offered 80 pleasantly to the sojourners 
, cminiscence of it save in the green-grocers’ 


shops. 


After the dissolution of 


» the Groves, west of 


I must dream no more, but come to the stern realities of life ; and few 
of these are more strikin than those which involved Sir Henry Rich 
who _— the name of Hlland House to the manor of Abbots Kensing- 
ton, of which we have spoken; and who caused the same, or part of the 
same house, to resemble in its outline the first half of the letter H. 

Before the time of this accomplished yet unprincipled courtier, the 
central portion of Holland House was in existence. It was built in 1604 
by Sir Walter Cope. I should be much obliged if the architect had left 
his name on the outside, not in cipher, like him of Cologne, but in good 
old English capitals. His name was John Thorpe, and he ‘had done his 
work when Isabel Cope, the daughter and heiress of Sir Walter Cope 
who was created Baron of Kensington, gave her hand and the hopes of a 
large inheritance to Sir Henry Rich. 


This young scion of quality was the second son of Robert Rich, earl of 


Warwick, by Penelope, the ill-fated daughter of an ill-fated father, Robert 
Devereux, earl of Essex. A mournful romance had this lady’s life oroved. 
Among the most gallant of Queen Elizabeth's courtiers, none metiied 80 
well her favouras the handsome Charles Blount, afterwards Baron Mount- 


Tell and Earl of Devonshire. He was that youth who old Naunton 
els us, 4 


babbler relates that he had heard the tale from “a discreet man of his 


©wn, and much more of the secrets of those times.” Now, if he had tal- 
ed in such words of a discreet woman, posterity might not have marvel- 
Blount’: wenn a an ey nen the manner of youns 
( ( F 3: . e rs F she ‘ 
when he came to pr _— sl 7 f n was at }- hitehall, at dinner, 
Nannton, «, rah aah ol onl " of her court. le was then,” says 
& most ne it con z an yt years of age, of a brown hair, a sweet face, 
him ont, and with on aff ee — be his person. ; he queen soon found 
She answered. th: an atfected frown asked the Lady Carver who he was? 


it she knew him not; and inquiries went from mouth to 
1, Meantime, “ with the eye of majesty fixed upon him 
launt men she knew not), stirred the blood 
ntleman, insomuch that his colour came and went;” which 
she gave him her hand to kiss, saying, that she no 


mouth, the queer 
P he 7 

(as shi was wont to do, and to « 
of this young ge 


the queen obsery ing, 


to the intelligent public for the hint—of 120 | 


“had a pretty sort of admission into the court;” and the same | 


employments and to rank, and he dreaded the censures of the world. A 
divorce was obtained, and the guilty pair were married by Archbishop 
Laud,who was at that time achaplain in the family of Blount. For this 
act Laud encountered the censures of the hard hearted Puritans ; but 
posterity will acquit the coupling of hands so early intended to be united, 
and the restitution to some sort of houour of a woman so truly unfortu- 
nate and miserable. Blount had by this time attained an eminent posi- 
tion in the country. In his youth he had fought against the Spanish Ar- 
mada with great distinction; and his age had been signalised by similar 
displays of valour in Ireland. On the accession of James I. he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant of that kingdom; and he was also endowed with the 
Order of the Garter, and created Earl of Devonshire. Weak woman 
may better, and she does better, brave public censures than strong man. 
Blount had acharacter to keep up; his unhappy victim had none. This 
marriage forced by honour covered him with shame, and prevented his 
forming any other tie which might perpetuate his name and title. The 
union was, however, solemnised at Wanstead, in Essex, in 1605; but 
Blount survived it only a few months. The world, as it jis designated, 
was clamorous at his breach of decorum; and his sensitive and honoura- 
ble mind sank under the remarks of a busy, unthinking, fashionable 
crew: or as his secretary, Fynes Morison, expressed it, “that grief of 
unsuccessful love brought him to his last end.” 

Such was the fate of Henry Rich’s mother—a sad but not rare case in 
those days, when marriages were regarded only as alliances: if well-se- 
lected, the fate was sealed. As to the course of true love, it never was 
known to go smooth; hence pre-contracts, a sort of legal-illegal marriage, 
which often created much confusion and litigation, were common; and 
some one of our best families ran a risk of being taxed with illegitimacy. 


quity. Inthe reign of Henry VII. Richard Rich, an opulent mercer in 
London, had laid the foundation of the fortunes of his race. Under Hen- 
ry VIII. the grandson of the mercer had become Lord-chancellor of Eng- 
land. Itis curious to observe how the characteristics of a race are trans- 
mitted from father to son. Lord chancellor Rich, observing, in the latter 
part of King Henry’s reign, the dangers of the times, did, says Dugdale, 
“ like adiscreet pilot, who, seeing a storm at hand, gets his ship into har- 


The any | from whom Rich had sprung was not of the highest anti- | 


ground I profess faithfully to stand or fall upon; that I shall choose rather 
to perish with the Parliament, in their intentions to maintain our religion, 
laws, and liberties, than to prosper in the abandoning of the least of them. 
And this I bind up by the vows of a Christian and a gentleman.” This 
was in 1643. In the spring of 1648 he turned round again to the Royal- 
ists ; eppeeree in arms for that cause at Kingston-on-Thames; was over- 
powered and pursued to St. Neots, where he was made prisoner. He 
was, at first, kept safe and quiet, for the only time in his turbulent life, at 
his brother’s castle at Warwick, and afterwards in the Tower. On the 
9th of March, 1649, he suffered on the scaffold, having been declared 
guilty of treason by the seilf-constituted ‘‘ High Court of Justice” in West. 
miuster. He lost his life by a single vote, the Speaker giving his against 
him; and he was brought t» the block in company with the honourable, 
lamented Lord Capel. . 

Ou the scaffold, a little of the earl’s ancient foppery clung to him; and 
he appeared, having pulled off his gown and doublet, in a white satin waist- 
coat, and prepared himself for the fatal stroke by putting on a white 
satin cap, edged with silver lace, a sort of bridal finery. Yet even he died 
well—every one did in those days of horror: it was as necessary a part of 
education as to live well. Having professed himself a Protestant, he 
prayed awhile, gave the fatal dew and all was over. His health was 
about this time so bad, that Nature would soon have released the world 
of him without the aid of the executioner. After his execution, Holland 
House again became the quarters of General Fairfax and his soldiery; 
and in what state those unpleasant tenants found the structure and its 
premises, it is now becoming necessary to relate. i i : 

The material of Holland House is brick—good old-fashioned brick, with 
embellishments of stone and stucco. In the central compartment of the 
prone of the structure is a turret of three stories, having a orch in the 
ower part. This was the original house, erected by Sir Walter Cope m 
1607. The Earl of Holland had enlarged it by the additionof two wings 
and two arcades, designed, it is said, by Inigo Jones. Ten arches, fifteen 
feet high inside, extend from the porch to the front of the two er 
their roofs forming the terraces to the first story. The balustrades 
| which surround them represent the fleur-de-lis, part of the arms of the 

family. Before the house is a court, or area, and at each extremity of 
this a stone pier, also designed by Jones, and executed by Nicholas 
Stone. The niches of these piers are surmounted by the arms of Rich, 
quartering Bouldry and Cope. These fretwork arches were constructed 
of Norman stone, soft and quickly to be worked, but not durable. But 
in the first Earl of Holland’s time, it stood in all its perfection and deli- 
cacy. To the front of the house, facing the Great Western Road, 
stretched, even in those days, a lawn, on which Cromwell and Lreton are 





bour, make suit to the king, by reason of some bodily infirmities, that he 
might be discharged of hisoffice,’”—a request which was granted. The 
illness was, nevertheless, feigned, being of a sort very prevalent in that 
reign, namely, the fearof death ; for the wary chancellor had for once, to 
use a vulgar phrase, put his discretionin his pocket. He wasa fast friend 
to the Duke of Somerset, who was then inthe Tower—so was the Duke 
of Norfolk. Now Rich had the ill fortane to send ¢ confidential epistle 
to Somerset, merely addressed to “The Duke.” The servant thinking 
that the Duke of Norfolk must be, par excellence, the duke, delivered it to 
him; and it was in fear of discovery that Rich begged to be relieved of 
his office, and pleaded bodily infirmities. 

Still more base was his conduct to Sir Thomas More, against whom, 
this worthy ancestor of Sir Henry Rich gave witness—his testimony re- 
lating toa pretended conversation in the Tower; the relation of which 
was a base treachery, the fabrication of which was acrime. Strong and 
passionate was the answer given by More, and enough to blast the whole 
of Rich’s existence with remorse. 

“It I were aman,” exclaimed the sorrow stricken martyr, “that had 
no regard to my oath, I had no occasion to be here acriminal; and if this 
oath, Mr. Rich, you have taken be true, then I hope I may never see 
God's face; which, were it otherwise, is an imprecation J would not be 
guilty of to save the world.” More thenreproached Rich with a charac- 
ter of ill-report, with being a gamester, and ill-thought-of in his parish, 
and an unlikely man, therefore, to be the depositary of his secrets. 

The chancellor having, by the daughter of a grocer, left issue, the name 
of Rich was upraised in a barony, and barons they continued until, by 
James J., Robert Rich was created Earl of Warwick. This title he trans- 
mitted to his eldest son, Henry Rich being, at the time of his father’s de- 
cease, only a younger son upon his preferment—a young “ man about 
town,” ready for any thing, either to woo an heiress or to negotiate a 
royal marriage, or te betray a friend, or to persecute to the death an 
enemy. 

His elder brother, the Earl of Warwick, was worthy of the om an- 
cestor, the lord-chancellor. He seems to have been a merry ec ition of 
his brother, the future owner of Holland House. What words can paint 
him more to the life than those of Clarendon ? ; , 

“He was a man ofa pleasant and companionable wit and conversation ; 
of an universal jollity, and such a license in his words and in his actions, 
that a man of less virtue could not be found out. But with all these faults 
he had great authority and credit with the people; for by opening his 
doors, and spending a great part of his estate, of which he was very pro- 
digal, upon them; and by being present with them at his devotions, and 
making himself merry with them, and at them. which they dispensed 





‘a goodly man.” In other words, he cajoled even the stiff Puritans.” 

is brother, Sir Henry Rich, was by no means so popular a man, nor 
| so fortunate a navigator amid the shoals of party, Nature had, indeed, 
| 
| 


him extant do not give the impression of any superabundance of personal 
charms, we are told even by the grave Clarendon that he had “a lovely 
and winning presence, to which he added the charm of a ‘ genteel con- 
versation.’”” He quickly rose in the courtly favour, upon which, throw- 
ing aside the profession of arms at an early age, he determined to depend. 
| He began that gay, but unprofitable career, as a captain of the King’s 
Guard, and took his rank as a Knight of the Bath. In 1622 he was ele- 
| vated to the dignity of Baron Kensington. His chief patron was Henry, 
prince of Wales, the eldest son of James I., who had been installed a 
knight at the same time as Rich. The death of that prince transferred 
the graceful youth to the service of Charles: and his elegance of person, 
| and his convenience of principle, quickly attracted the regards of the 
| first Duke of Buckingham; yet that nobleman did not, and could not 
know the man to whom he entrusted the most delicate missions. Rich, 
beneath his smiles and his “ genteel conversation,” concealed an irritable, 
proud temper: his was a company temper. In private life he was violent 
| and haughty; nay more, he was a man of the utmost selfishness, unmiti- 


| 
} 








said to have canvassed their bold and bloody projects. j : 

The gardens and pleasure-grounds which now form so interesting & 
feature of Holland House, were not laid out until 1769; but Rich planted, 
certain ancestral elms and sycamores, which cover the brow of an emi- 
nence behind Holland House; and remains of avenues and lines may be 
detected. Hence a view of Harrow-on-the-Hill and a age into the 
country excited the admiration of a poet of a latter period ; and Tickell, 
in his verses on the death of Addison, has these lines on Holland 
House :— 


‘‘How sweet were once the prospects fresh and fair, 
Thy sloping walks and unpolluted air ! 
How sweet the gloom beneath thy aged trees, 
Thy moontide shadow, and thy evening breeze !” 


In these retreats wandered the beautiful Lady Diana Rich, of whom 
Aubrey relates, that walking one morning in her father’s garden at Ken- 
sington, about eleven o’clock, before dinner, to take the alr, being then 
in very good health, she met her own apparition, “habit and ever ‘thing, 

as in a looking-glass.” In a month afterwards, she sickened and ied of 
| the small-pox. It was a family spectre; for the sister of the young 
| beauty, Lady Isabella Thynne, had a similar visitation ; and another sister. 
| the Countess of Bredalbane, was also warned of her appocenns death 
by the unwelcome aspect of her own fair form standing before her. 

Such was the exterior of the house when General Fairfax desecrated 
it. He even intended at first to reside there; but eventually the widow- 
ed Countess of Holland was again permitted to take up her abode in her 
home. And she seems to have enjoyed herself there tolerably well, 
notwithstanding her lord’s death. When the theatres were shut up by 
the Puritans, the poor lawyers, among other places, resorted to the re- 
tirement of Holland House; and Alexander Goffe, who played female 
characters, arranged their rendezvous for them. A sum was made up for 
these, at that time, oppressed wanderers, by the handful of gentry and 
nobility who encouraged their languishing efforts. ; 

Robert, second Earl of Holland, made Holland House his prin:ipal 
residence. On the death of his elder brother he succeeded to the Earl- 
dom of Warwick ; and his daughter-in-law—a Miss Middleton, of Chirk 
Castle—was the Countess of Warwick who married Addison Her hus- 
band died in 1701, when she devoted her whole attention to the educa- 
| tion of her young son, the Earl of Warwick. That Addison was tutor to 
| this dissipated youth is contradicted by modern testimonies ; that he was 
a sort of useful friend, adviser, would-be father-in-law, seems likely from 
a letter of Addison’s saying that he had been searching all the ber - bour- 
hood over for birds’-nests, to instruct his young lordship in natural history. 








with, he became the head of that party (Cromwell's), and got the style of “ This morning I have news a me of a nest that has abundance of 


| little eggs, streaked with red and blue veins, that, by the description 
| they give me, must make a very beautiful figure on a string. My neigh- 


bours are very much divided in their opinions upon them. Some say 


marked him out for one of her favourites; and although the portraits of | they are skylarks, others will have them to be canary bird; but I am 


much mistaken in the turn and colour of them, if they are not full of 
| tom-tits.”” This epistle was written when Addison was Under-Secretary 
| of State: certainly the Countess of Warwick must have had a capital 
jointure. 


| In 1716, Addison made that rash experiment which has failed to so 
many,—he became the despised, obliged, trampled-upon husband, of a wo- 
man of rank. Holland House owned him as its master, but he was @ 
slave: no bondage ever was more galling, for it was misery coupled with 
duty. The accomplished moralist, satirist, poet, dramatist, theologian, 
was buffeted and browbeaten by an ignorant, arrogant woman. His spi- 
rits sank under the domestic tyranny, which has often quelled the finest 
genius. He was raised two years alter his marriage to the zenith of his 
prosperity, by beingappointed principal secretary of state; but his health 
| rapidly declined. He consoled himself by writing a religious work—and 

drinking brandy. There were moments when reviving cheerfulness and 

strength regained gave him new hopes; but he was the husband of a vi- 

rago. He took refuge in the tavern entitled the Don Saltero, in Cheyne 


gated by any of those loftier qualities which sometimes, coupled with a| Walk, Chelsea; and there wrote, drank, and dreamed, perhaps, of hap- 
fiery, overbearing disposition, make one almost re vel the mixture of good ae 
—which will recall our regard when least we wish to give it, and which! ed asthma. He died at Holland House, at the = y age o 
will not permit us quite to hate. From his dawn of youth, true to his an-| leaving an only daughter by the Countess of Warwick. 


| pier days. But the axe was laid to the root of the tree: a eee 
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Dr. Young has thus related, in me e not unworthy of the author of | sis which would dictate the vote and regulate the decision they were 


the Night Thoughts, the particulars of Addison's death-bed :— 

a After a long and manly but vain struggle with his distemper, he dis- | 
missed his physicians, and with them all hopes of life ; but with his hopes | 
of life he dismissed not his concern for the living, but sent for a youth, | 
nearly related and finely accomplished, yet not above being the Santer | 
for good impressions from a dying friend. He came; but life was now | 
glimmering in the socket, the dying friend was silent. ‘Dear sir, you | 
sent forme! I believe, I hope that you must have some commands. I 
shall hold them most sacred.’ Forcibly grasping the youth's hand, he | 
sadly said, ‘See in what peace a Christian can die!’ He spoke with diffi- | 
culty and soon expired.” 

Lord Byron has remarked on this, “ Unluckily, he died of brandy ;” 
and it appears but too true that Addison’s fine mind was ofttimes nearly | 
clouded by the effects of ardent spirits. After his marriage, he ceased | 
altogether to be a domestic man. He breakfasted with Budgell, or Phil. | 
lips, or Davenant. He dined at Button’s, in Russell Street: he often sat 
late, and drank much wine, at a house now called the White Horse Inn, 
situated at the bottom of Holland House Lane, and said by tradition to | 
have been one of his haunts. Perhaps, the haughty countess might have | 
something to complain of. How strangely are manners, and, indeed, are | 
meu altered since that time! What now should we say, were we to hear | 
of the Right Hon. 8 H—, or the Right Hon. Y—— M , Sitting | 
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about to give, and that it was a vote that would stamp with its seal the 
catastrophe of a sinister career. This was the last attack he made on his 
now fallenenemy. Itis to Mr. Disraeli’s honour that, either from a no- 
ble abstinence or a well-calculated tact, he ceased to assai! him from the 
moment that he was driven from office. He spoke several times after 
the accession of the Whigs to power, but he neveruttered another offen- 
sive word towards Sir Robert Peel. 1t seemed as if he had devoted 
himself to the accomplishment of one great task, and having succeeded 
triumphantly, he forbore to weaken the effect. 

When the reader compares the extracts we have made, or even the 
whole of Mr. Disraeli’s speeches, with our estimate of his parliamentary 
success, his natural impression will be that the honourable gentleman’s 
powers have been very much overrated. It will be supposed to be im- 
possible that with so few assaults, and those partaking more of the char- 
acter of exquisite skill than of great power, he should have been able 
so seriously to damage the parliamentary reputation of Sir Robert Peel, 
while so etfectua'ly advancing his own; but the singular pointedness and 
force given by the accomplished manner of Mr. Disraeli to even the most 
subtle touches of his sarcastic faculty, go far, when seen or made known, 
to explain away this apparent contradiction, The whole bearing of Mr. 
Disraeli, and his distinctive features as a speaker, are so peculiar as to 
render the task of description very difficult, at least in order to convey 


=s tavern till they could hardly see their way home at night?—J’raser’s | to the mind of the reader any clear and tangible idea of the man. If he 
ag. 


Remainder in our next. | 


———— 
LITERARY LEGISLATORS. 
No. II. 
MR. B. DISRAELI (Concluded.) MR. MACKINNON. 
MR. DISRAELI. 

Towards the close of this month of February, Mr. Disraeli showed that 
he could be equally a match for other antagonists than those whom he 
might choose for himself. Mr. Roebuck, who had long rendered himself 


the most offensive personage in the House of Commons, by his indiscrim- | 
inate system of attack, received from Mr. Disraeli, to the great satisfac- | 


tion of the House, a complete setting down. This atrabilious gentleman 
delivered, without provocation, a directly personal attack on Mr. Disra- 
eli, of whose superior powers of sarcastic personality he was, no doubt, 
jealous. Mr. Roebuck’s attacks of this kind are never either very pow- 
erful or very conclusive; but on this occasion he excelled himself in in- 
coherent spitefulness and ill-directed aspersion. The animus which gui- 
ded him was so apparent, that Mr. Disraeli might almost have safely Teft 
the speech unanswered. But the opportunity was tempting to him also; 
for Mr. Roebuck’s attack had been in the last degree irritating and offen- 
sive. He said, speaking with his usual cool imperturbability, 

“T know how true it is that a tree must produce its fruit; that a crab- 
tree will bring forth crab-apples, and that a man of meagre or acid mind 
who writes pamphlets or makes a speech must make a meagre or acid 
—— or a poor or sour speech. Let things, then, take their course ; 

ut for the member for Bath, for him, extraordinary purist as he is, to 
come forward and complain ! as if he had never conducted himself against 
the rules of the House—as if he had never been in the habit of impu- 
ting improper motives to gentlemen! I am in the recollection of the 
House when I state that the honourable gentleman by no means repre- 
sents himself faithfully or consistently ; and I think that he, though now | 
assuming the functions of general instructor, as formerly of general ac- 
cuser, that he would do well to profit by his own precepts, and eschew 
his melodramatic malignity, and Sadlers’ Wells sort ofsarcasm. It is very 





Pe to put on this sort of air, wagging the fingers, ’bating the breath, 
and looking daggers, though we use none. This is all ‘extremely fine,’ | 
and if it came trom one who is justified in using such language, and hav- | 
ing recourse to such gestures, I might say it was simply ridiculous. | 
Coming, however, from the quarter whence it does, itis more than ridi- | 
culous—it is offensive.” 
Mr. Roebuck returned to the charge a few days after, in a speech still | 
more acrimonious and pointless than the former one, in which his passion 
not only ran away with his judgment and his invention, but also obscured 
his memory ; for he could not recollect half the bitter things he had pre- 
pared against Mr. Disraeli, and those he attempted to deliver he spoilt 
the utterance. Myr. Disraeli replied to him in a tone of still greater con- | 
tempt than on the former occasion, telling him, incidentally, that there 
Was no greater enemy to democracy than your modern Liberal, and ob- 
serving, with regard to his whole speech, that never had senator been | 
struck with such a rhetorical paralysis. Mr. Roebuck had one more | 
fling at Mr. Disraeli before the session closed. Alluding to the pertinaci- | 
ty of that gentleman’s attacks on Sir Robert Peel, he described him asa | 
Paganini, who could only play on one string. 
Mr. Disraeli’s speech on the third reading of the Corn-bill was the | 
most powerful and sustained ot all that he had yet delivered. There | 
were fewer of those ludicrous, satirical touches, which had so often con- | 
vulsed the House before; but the whole speech exhibited an energy 
and sustentation not to be surpassed by any living speaker. A vein of 
satire ran through the principal parts of the speech,—not sucli satire as | 
had enlivened his earlier efforts of the same kind; but, taking a higher } 
range, as au attack on Sir Robert Peel's political character, this speech | 
was, perhaps, the mst dangerous aud damning that the right honoura- 
ble baronet had ever encountered during his long career. It tore the | 
mask from his plausibilities, and showed him bereft of political consis- 
tency, of political honour, and even of personal talent commensurate 
with his lofty claims. In astrain of bitter irony, Mr, Disraeli proceed- 
ed to acquit Sir Robert Peel of meditated deception in his adoption of | 
free-trade priuciples, ‘ seeing that he nad all along, for thirty or forty 
years, traded on the ideas of others; that his life had been one great ap- 
propriation clause; and that he had ever becn the burglar of other men’s 
intellects.’ He also denounced him asthe ‘ political pedlar, who, adop- 
ting the principles of free trade, had bought his party in the cheapest 
market, aad sold them in the dearest.’ The peroration to thespeech was 
the most powerful etfort of the sort Mr. Disraeli had yet made. It pro- 
duced an effect upon the House, to which modern oratory is but seldom 
equal. Had a hurricane passed over them the excitement could not have 
been greater. The applause lasted several minuies after the speaker re- 
sumed his seat. This was a great advance fur Mr. Disraeli. He certain- 
ly had made the House feel with him ou this occasion. They no longer 
looked upon him as a man who was prostituting great talents to the grati- 
fication of private malice, but rather as an interpreter of their own fee)- | 
ings, and as the avenger of the public wrongs of a great portion of their | 
number. As the final catastrophe of Sir Robert Peel’s administration | 
drew near, the speeches of Mr. Disraeli grew more and more bold, his | 
license of attack was less and less restrained. It is difficult, now that | 
the excitement has subsided, to understaud how the House of Commons 
could have allowed such undisguised and acrimonious personalities to be 
indulged in, as those which, at times, disgraced the speeches of Lord | 
George Bentinck, while they disfigured those of Mr. Disraeli. The 
whole scene between Sir Robert Peel and his accusers, on the subject of 
the charge that he had hunted Mr. Canning to death, was an offence | 
against parliamentary decency; and Mr. Disraeli is chargeable with hav- 
ing wiltully prostituted his great taleuts, not merely to the gratification 
of his owu personal revenge, but also to the more base object of grati- 
fying the revenge of others. While paying our full tribute of admira- 
tion to the extraordinary talent of the speech made by Mr. Disraeli on 
the 15th of June, 1846, we must protest utterly against such charges as | 
were there made against Sir Robert Peel, being made the precedent for 
future attacks by those who may not so well know as Mr. Disraeli how 
to hide the more gross passions which dictated them under the flowers of 
rhetoric. The charge made against Sir Robert Peel of having garbled 
the report of a speech which he corrected for Hansard, in order to re- 
move a stain from his poli‘ical character, recoiled at once upon its pro- 
moters. But of Mr. Disraeli’s share (and it was the principal one) in the 
attack, it is due to him to say, that it exhibited oratorical powers of the 
highest order, that even those who were most prepared to admire him, | 
had not expected so bold a grappling with so difficult a subject as that | 
which formed the theme of his speech. The skill with which a venera- 
tion for the memory of Canning was made to cover a virulent animosi y | 
towards Sir Robert Peel, was without parallel in contemporary oratory, | 
save, perhaps, in some of the earlier speeches of Brougham. Nor was 
Mr. Disraeli less successful in investing this personal contest with some- 
thing of a lofty dramatic interest, in the excitement of which the pal- | 
triness and unworthiness of the actual charge was lost sight ot. Btill, | 
such is the respect entertained by the House of Commons for the person: | 
al honour and 1utegrity of Sir Robert Peel, that not even the extraordina- 
ry talent of Mr. D sraelicould make his ungracious cause palatable to the 
House—nay, the virulence, the almost savage eagerness he showed in h s | 
attack, went very far to lessen that growiug favour wh c\: his public sp rit | 
and fearlessless had excited, and to throw him back to the position he 
forine rly held, as the mere assailant, on purely personal grounds, of Sir 
Robert Peel. There was one passage in his peroration, however, which, 
besides a fj 1e allusion to Mr. Canning’s genius, fell with emphatic force 
upon his audience. Pvinti ig to the impending fate of Sir Robert Peel | 
a8 @ minister, he said, that that etatesmman must feel that it was a Neme- | 





























have already seen some of the admirable sketches made of Mr. Disraeli 
by H. B., it will much facilitate his comprehension. 

There is a decided character about the whole external of Mr. Disraeli, 
yet it is most difficult to determine in what it especially consists. The 
first impression conveyed to your mind, as, with clothes shaped, appar- 
ae A with too much care for effect, and those long flakes of curling 
black hair that can hardly be distinguished from the ringlets of a woman, 
he walks hastily, with a self-absorbed air and a quick, short, shuffling 
gait, towards his seat,—is that of an effeminate, nay, almost an emascu- 
late affectation. There seems to be a dandyism, not merely of the body 
but of the mind also. We usually associate the idea of pride with an 
erect crest, a lofty gaze, a hauteur of bearing. Strange to say, Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s bearing produces the same impression from a totally opposite 
cause. He has an habitual stoop, and there is that in his bearing and 
carriage which might be mistaken for humility. He has also an air of 
self-absorption, which does not appear natural; rather it seems to arise 
from an atfected indifference to the gaze or the observation of others. 
It is not the less pride, though not of the most noble order. You can 
see glimpses of an evidence that self-esteem is no stranger to his mind. 
In spite of the assumed stolidity, you may detect the self-constraint and 
the Sestive regards of a very vain man, who is trying to appear as if he 
were not vain at all. Although his eyes are downcast, they have not 
the downcast look of modesty, but rather of a sort of superciliousness, 
which is the most striking expression on the face. He seems to look 
djown, because he considers it too much trouble to look up. 

But a further study leads youto think that your first impressions have 
been erroacous. You see that the intellectual preponderates in Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s organization, and, by degrees, you begin to believe that he is as 
much absorbed as he seems to be. Like Sir Robert Peel, he appears to 
isolate himself—to have no associates in the House, except those forced 
on him by the immediate necessities of party. With Lord George Ben- 
tinck, indeed, or Lord John Manners, he occasionally exchanges a few 
words, but that is almost the whole extent of his familiarity. This iso- 
lation and sagen. me are equally conspicuous while he is in activity. 
Observe him any where about the House, in the lobbies, or in the com- 
mittee-rooms; you never see him in confidential communication with 
any one. All inlets of information and impressions seem as if they were 
violently closed up by an effort of the will. Yet we know from Mr. 
Disraeli's speeches and writings, that he is keenly alive to the slightest 
and most impalpable changes going on around him—that, in fact, his in- 
tellect must be ever on the watch, although, to an observer, it seems to 
be in a state of self-imposed torpor. See him where you will, he glides 
past you noiselessly, without being apparently conscious of the existence 
of externals, and mere like the shadow than the substance of a man. In- 
voluntarily, he comports himself like one possesed by a monomania, and 
who has no natural relations with the realities of life. When he is speak- 
ing, he equally shrouds himself in his own intellectual atmosphere. You 
would think he paid no regard to the thought of whom he was address- 
ing, but only to the ideas he was enunciating in words. Still with down- 
cast eyes, still with what may almost be called a torpor of the physical 
powers, he seems more an intellectual abstraction than a living, breath- 
lug man of passions and sympathies. If some one of his friends inter- 
rupts him to offer a friendly suggestion, or to correct amisstatement of 
facts, the chances are that he will not notice him at all, or, if he does, 
that it will be with a gesture of impatience, or with something like a 
snarl, as, when a man is grinding a hand-organ, if his hand suddenly be 
stopped the pipes utter a slight, discordant moan. This singular self- 
absorption betrays itself even when he isin asitting posture. You never 
see him gazing around him, or lolling back in his seat, or secking to take 
his ease as other men do in the intervals of political excitement. He 
sits with his head rigid, his body contracted, his arms closely pinned to 
his side, as though he were an automaton. He looks like oue of those 
stone figures of ancient Egypt that embody the idea of motionless quies- 
cence for ever. The mental seems in him to subjugate, if not to super- 
sede, the moral. The exercise of the thinking taculty appears alone 


| sufficient to satisfy the cravings of his nature. He lives in a world of his 


own, and feeds that appetite for association which is natural to man, with 
the fruit of his own thoughts. He seeks dominion rather by the force 
of his talent than by the interchange of political or personal sympathies. 
We have said that the intellectual predomiuates in his organization; 
yet his countenance, while really it is highly intellectual, belies the ordi- 
navy rules of the physiognomists. It is scarcely an index to the mind. 
The soul does not look out from the eyes. The real character of the 
mind is not stamped on the countenance, but the natural temper seems 
violently restrained or constrained. Sometimes the traits are those of 
one self-condemned to a perpetual abstinence from passion, oreven from 
the indulgence of that natural candour of the hnmau character to which 
the physieal organization is the obedient slave, and which stamps the 
impress of the passions, or of the intellectual or moral propensities, upou 
the features. Mr. Disraeli embodies in these respects the popular ideas 
of the Jesuit—of one who dares not be so natural even to himself. Shy- 
lock entering on the great judgment scene, when triumphing in the con- 
sciousness of suppressed power, presents us with some prototype (not 
wishing to be personal), as far as external action is concerned, in his 
having the same stooping, crouching gait, with the same furtive glances 
of downcast eyes, the same flashes ever and anon, denoting some con- 
cealed, fixed purpose. Both the features and the expression of Mr Dis- 
raeli are most puzzling. There is a something in the aspect and whole 
bearing which speaks of intellectual power, yet the face is often aban- 
doned to an expression, or rather a no-expression, that almost amounts 
to “bang,” as it were: the forehead hangs (though the eye-brows are 
raised); the eyes hang, the mouth hings, the chin hangs. The head 
hangs downwards on the chest, the shoulders hang, and the whole body 
stoops. There is no appearance of a sustaining spirit—of that intellectual 
or moral dignity which distinguishes man from the animals. The gait, 
looked at physically only, is a merely plodding movement; yet there is 
in it nothing loose or common place; but a vigour and precision of step 
gives it character, and makes it harmonize in “singularity with the rest 
of the external attributes. It was probably originally an affectation that 
has grown into an unconquerable habit. Upon the whole, after the most 
attentive study of the impenetrable countenance, in repose, and an at- 
tempt to comprehend what may be called the physiognomy of the per- 
son, and those unconscious habits which so much betray the real charac- 
ter of ordinary men, the utmost you arrive at in determining the character- 
istics of the whole is a pervading air of self-possession and impassibility, 
implying the existence of powers of mind, not displayed, but latent. 
Most remarkable men carry, as it were, a sort of table of contents about 
them in their external aspect, but in Mr. Disraeli this is a blank leaf. 
As an orator, Mr. Disraeli cannot be pronounced highly eloquent. In 
even his finest declamatory passages he fails to excite the feelings, al- 
though he often astonishes the mind, and stimulates the imagination. 
They more often stimulate thought than touch the sympathies. He never 
abandons himself to his theme, but always holds it in subjection to his 
parpose. Yet this abandonment, restrained by prudence and good taste 
often achieves, in master hands, the most remarkable triumphs of oratory. 
Mr. Disraeli delivers his best periods as if they were a conned task. Ge- 
nerally, his delivery is not good or effective,—at least, as compared with 
that of Mr. Sheil or Lord Stanley. Butalthough, critic ally, it is wanting 
ia graces, yet we are far from saying that, taken in connexion with his 
peculiar idiosyncrasy, it has not character and force. In both voice and 
maoner there is mach monotony. He wants variety in action, gesture, 
expression, aud elocution,—always excepting when be breathes his sar- 
cistic vein. Perseverance is one ot the leading traits of his oratory, as it 


hes also distinguished his pul le career. Like Mr. Villiers. he hammers 
hia sentences into the mind of hi 
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he seems so careless, supercilious, indifferent to the trouble of pleasing. 
He can be compared, in these respects, with no other speaker in parlia. 
ment. Mr. Pemberton, as an advocate at the bar, most resembled him 
in the physical attributes of his style, but in nothing else. His action, 
where he has any, is ungraceful; my, what is worse, it is studiously care. 
less—even offensively so. With his supercilious expression of counte- 
nance, slightly dashed with pomposity, and a dileitanti affectation, he 
stands with his hands on his hips, or his thumbs in the arm-holes cf his 
waistcoat, while there is a slight, very slight, gyratory movement of the 
upper part of his body, such as you will see ball-room exquisites adopt 
when they condescend to prattle a flirtation. And then, with voice, low- 
toned “a slightly drawling, without emphasis, except when he strings 
himself up for his “ peints,” his words are not so much delivered as that 
they flow from the mouth, as if it were really too much trouble for so 
clever, so intellectual—in a word, so literary a man to speak at all. You 
think that he undervalues his subject, and looks down upon his audience; 
and although you, at least, perceive that all this is but a bad habit, still 
it is offensive in its effect. J , 

So much for his ordinary level speaking. When he makes bis “ points,” 
the case is totally different. Then his manner changes. He becomes 
more animated, though still less so than any other speaker of equal power 
over the House. You can then detect the nicest and most delicate in- 
flections in the tones of his voice; and they are managed, with exquisite 
art, to give effect to the irony or sarcasm of the moment. Much, not only 
of the but also of the venom of his sarcasms, depends upon this fine 
management of his voice, and the almost imperceptible action with which 
it is accompanied, till a subtle harmony is found to exist between the two, 
such as one remembers to have seen in Young’s performance oflago. In 
the by-play of oratory, Mr. Disraeli is without a rival,—not forgetting, 
however, that, as yet, his range has been limited. But, in what he has 
done, neither ook Stanley nor even Mr. Sheil has approached him, if we 
bear in mind the amount of effort relatively betrayed. In conveying an 
innuendo, an ironical sneer, or a suggestion of contempt, which courtesy 
forbids him to translate into words,—in conveying such masked enmities 
by means of a glance, a shrug, an altered tone of voice, or a transient ex- 
pression of face, he is unrivalled. Not -_~ is the shaft envenomed, but 
it is aimed with deadly precision by a cool hand and a keen eye, with a 
courage fearless of retaliation. He will convulse the House by the action 
that helps his words, yet leave nothing for his victim to take hold of. 
He is a most dangerous antagonist in this respect, because so intangible. 
And all the while you are startled by his extreme coolness and impassi- 
bility. You might almost think he was a mere machine, uttering sent- 
ments by rule, so does he divorce the intellectual from the moral, and 
suppress even the natural physical signs of exultation at success. You 
might suppose him wholly unconscious of the effect he is producing ; for 
he hever seems to laugh or to chuckle, however slightly, at his own hits. 
While all around him are convulsed with merriment or excitement at 
some of his finely wrought sarcasms, he holds himself, soomage in total 
suspension, as though he hud no existence for the ordinary feelings and 
passions of humanity; and the moment the shouts and confusion have sub- 
sided, the same calm, low, monotonous. but yet distinct and searchin 
voice, is heard still pouring forth his ideas, while he is preparing to launc 
another sarcasm, hissing hot, into the soul of his victim. There is some- 
thing feline in the stealthy steadiness with which he maintains the level 
theme of his speech till the moment when he is sok sgp on his prey: 
He aims much at surprises, though striving to conceal this ~ of his art, 
It is a great pride with bim to introduce his “hits” so suddenly, that nei- 
ther his victim nor his audience has the least suspicion at what moment 
the next will full. The scenes in the House during his attacks on Sir 
Robert Peel were intensely dramatic, especially at first, before his audi- 
ence grew accustomed to expect great things fromhim. It was amusing 
tosee the perfect complacency with which Sir Robert Peel would sit in 
his place as prime minister, so confilent in his own strength as to think 
himself able to despise his assailant; nay, even to sit and listen for his 
own amusement—perhaps, to laugh at the extravagances or the “ high 
nonsense” of his bombastical antagonist. And it was equally striking to 
see the perfect self-reliance, and cool confidence, the audacious courage, 
with which Mr. Disraeli would advance to tie assault on a reputation 
and influence consolidated by years of parliamentary triumph. Nor if the 
actors in this drama were thus conspicuous and marked in character, was 
it less interesting to watch their audience also,—to observe the compara- 
tive indifference, not unmingled with a malicious curiosity, with which 
they regarded fora long time both the speaker and his subject, changed, 
as it suddenly and permanently became, into a sustained excitement and 
attentien, as Mr. Disraeli’s detiberate process of tormenting and, at last, 
of torturing his antagonist, became developed from mouth to month, and 
from session to session. ‘The command he by degrees acquired over 
what, we fear, must be called their baser passions, was wonderful. For 
him torise late, in a stormy debate, cool, even to iciness, amidst the fever- 
heat of party atmosphere around, was suddenly to arrest all passions, all 
excitement, all murmurs of conversation, and convert them into one ab- 
sorbing feeling of curiosity and expectation, They knew not on whom 
to fix their watch,—whetiier on the speaker, that they might not lose the 
slightest gesture of his by-play, or whether they should concentrate their 
attention on his distinguished victim, whom he had taught them almost to 
regaid with levity, because he had not failed to exult over the testiness 
and irritabiiity which such malevolent assaults had compelled him to be- 
tray. ‘Ihe power of the orator was more confessed, perhaps, in the ner- 
vous twitchings of Sir Robert Peel, and his utter puwerlessness to look 
indifferent, or to conceal his palpable annoyance at the attacks made on 
him with such undisguised spitefulness, yet with such withering force, 
than even in the delirious laughter with which the House accepted and 
sealed the truth of the attacks,—followed, in justice, let us add, by a sort 
of compunction that they should thus have joined in ridiculing their for- 
mer idol. This positive ascendency of Mr, Disraeli was confined to the 
time when his attacks on Sir Robert Peel were responded to by the min- 
gled appreciation and party-feeling of the House ; but, while it lasted, it 
was such as no living orator has ever attained, except Lord Brougham In 
his Tribunitian days, or Loid Stanley when in the House of Commons. 
Let it not be supposed either that Mr. Disraeli has retained it, or that itis 
within the limits of probability that he could retain it. His craft was 
shown in his so clearly detecting the favourable occasion, and the vulne- 
rable points of his victim, quite as much as was his skill in his triumph- 
ant execution of his plan of operations. Those speeches of Mr. Disraeli 
which have not been especially devoted to these special objects deserve 
praise fur their intrinsic merits. Their quality is often of a high order. 
Some of them for argument, for their general conception, and for their 
diction, will rank with the finest efforts of contemporary orators. The 
range, both of his subjects and his mode of treating them, is higher than 
that of most speakers. His views of contemporary politics are lofty, and 
his historical strokes elevated above the narrowness of comprehension 
aud passion for details, which characterise the present time. He has a 
singular command of language, in the strictest sense of the term. All his 
speeches betray evideuces of the exercise of the imaginative faculty, and 
are often tinged with the colouring of foreign and Oriental habits of 
thought. He resembles Mr. Macaulay in his disposition to infuse histori- 
cal illustrations and enlarged views of politics into the debates of the 
hour, while he resembles Mr. Sheil and Lord Stauley in his ironical and 
sarcastic powers; though neither of those orators, accomplished as they 
are, has attained to his combined pow: r of language and action. Although 
the declamatory passages in his speeches are still sometuumes inflated, yet 
they exhibit such a marked improvement on his early efforts, that the 
most sanguine hopes may be entertained that he will at last arrive ata 
perfect taste in this respect. He has shown a great variety of powers. 
He can be argumentative, or business-like, when necessary, with as much 
ease, though, of course, with not so brilliant an effect, as he can be sarcas- 
tic. On subjects of an abstract order, where, for instance, the theme 18 
literature, or science, or philosophy, he rises to the height that is due, and 
attains a loftiness of thought and purity of style, while his eloquence be- 
comes more graceful in proportion to the care with which he has been 
able to study his oratory as anart. One or two speeches on the subject 
of copyright, and, more especially, his brilliant oration at the sowrée of the 
Manchester Athenwum, two or three years ago, may be puinted to as de- 
serving high praise. : ; 

As S pelicin, Mr. Disraeli has been gradually developing during the 
last four or five years, each year making more progress aud y mp a 
higher tone than before. At first, in his parliamentary displays he ex ui- 
bited exaggeration in thought and language, while his ee Riga 
fectedly pompous. He shot high, and almost always misse hie om. 
There was au absurd grandiloquence very unbecoming in 6) young 4 
speaker. But a eudden change came over him. He had before ee 
his red and blue fire for real spleudour ; a purer taste now supersec e 
these delusions of a diseased imagination. He puts himself in training, 
and soon his strong natural talent and decide | originality, with this aid, 
triumphed over the way w ard and capricious habits he had formerly al- 
lowed his mind toindalge in. He rapidly retraced his false steps and 
founded his new reputation. His sarcastic attacks on Sir Robert Peel 
were the first efforts of his improved powers that seriously attracted the 
attention of the House. Until theu a strong prejudice had prevailed 
Sessivu alter 


agaist him, which he overcame by sheer force of geulus. 
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F month, he went on consolidating his new-found | cally, with matters of ippernesite as ai aeeiisal cultivation. Whilst yet an 
strengtil ert, 5... while, as time advanced, and creametgnese fa- | apprentice he was a poet; and his ambition to enlarge his ideas . two 
rou he took a higher ground, and entered on a wider field than those — travel, with very limited resources and literally working his way, 
vrnich personalities, owever clever or successful, can ever afford. His | has shown an honourable result in this publication, whichis stated to have 
speeches grew more statesmanlike; and although the principles on | met with much popularity in his native land. As his transitions, how- 
PF ich he framed his theory ofa political system were not popular, they | ever, were very rapid, and he traversed much trodden ground, we shall 
were at least intelligible. Moreover, he was the first to expose that as- | not deem it necessary to do more than afford a few examples of his de- 
cendency of political materialism which has been so fatal to the charac- | scriptions on points most likely to be attractive to our readers. His voy- 
co ahaa publie men, by lowering the tone of statesmen, and debasing | age, landing in Ireland, and trip to Scotland, prelude his visit to London, 
their policy. He has long sustained an eloquent and indiguant protest | of which his account is brief. The crowded streets seem to have aston- 
azainst that reign of redtapeism—the fruitless incubation of complacent ished him. 
mediocrity, which has, for many years, repressed political genius. He| « How lonely (he says) it makes one, to stand still and feel that of all 
would not worship false gods, but strove to win men back to the true | ¢}-¢ mighty throng which divides itself around him, not a being knows or 
faith. He certainly imparted vigour and coherency to the significant, | cares for him! What knows he, too, of the thousands who pore him by ? 
but uncombined speculations and desires of that band of original thinkers | FTow many who bear the impress of godlike virtue, or Hide beneath a 
who were so much ridiculed as the Young England party, and whether | goodly countenance a heart black with a crime? How many fiery spirits, 
‘hose who were, until recently, the Protectionists, lace confidence in | 3)) glowing with hope for the yet unclouded future, or brooding over a 
him or not, they never can divest themselves of the ob hageene es owe | darkened and desolate past in the agony of despair? There is a sublimity 
him for his brilliant services in the late campaign. He has cried peccavi | in this human Niagara, that makes one look on his own race with some- 
for many of his early sins. With much dignity and modest candour he |thing of awe. * * * Continuing our way up to Fleet street, which, 
took occasion to apologise in the House of Commons for the virulence of notwithstanding the gaiety of its shops and its constant bustle, has an an- 
some of the personalities he directed against the Whigs at the outset of | tique appearance, we came to the Temple Bar, the western boundary of 
his career ; and he also, witha noble forgetfulness of personal insults, and the ancient city. In the inside of the middle arch the old gates are still 
an admission of his own excesses in the same direction, made amends to | standing. From this point we entered the new portion of the city, which 
O'Connell for his former abuse, by deliberately speaking of him in de-| wore an air of increasing splendour as we advanced. The appearance of 
bate as “ that great man.” In fact, in proportion as he has progressed in | the Strand and Trafalgar Square is truly magnificent. Fancy every house 
the art of self-government, and steadied himself from the violent oscilla- | j,, Broadway a store, all built of light granite, the Park stripped of all its 
tions of his earlier life, he has shown an earnest and honourable desire to | trees and paved with granite, and a lofty column in the centre, double the 
bury the past in oblivion ; like some new state, the child of revolution, | crowd and the tumult of business, and you will have some idea of the 
wishing to be received into the family of nations. : .,| View. It was a relief to get into St. James’s Park, among the trees and 

Mr. Disraeli has a brilliant future before him. Upon himself alone will flowers again. Here beautiful winding walks led around little lakes, in 
depend whether his preseut position be hereafter regarded as a mere tran-| which were hundreds of water-fowl swimming. Groups of merry chil- 
sient triumph of ill-directed talent, favoured by fortunate circumstances, | dren were s sorting on the green lawn, enjoying their privilege of roam- 
yr whether it shall be the key to a more solid and lasting fame, founded | ing every where at will, while the older bipeds were confined to the re- 

At the western end stood Buskinghens Patace, looking over 


upon permanent services to his fellow-men. As an orator, he has ac- gular walks. 
complished so much, that a determined application of his singular powers | the trees towards St. Paul’s: through the grove on the eminence above, 
the towers of St. James’s could be seen. . But there was a dim building, 


may lead him near—very near, to actual mae a Asa politician, he 
has really been in thought, though not always in action, much more COn-) with two lofty square towers, decorated with a profusion of pointed Go- 
sistent than superficial observers will believe. If his peculiar theories | ;),j¢ pinnacles, that I looked at with more interest than these appendages 
are not capable of practical application, they have nevertheless a specific of royalty. 1 could not linger long in its vicinity, but going back again 
value in their tendency to reanimate dead forms of thought, to re-inspire by the Horse Guards, took the road to Westminster Abbey.” 

We fancy a London vision would never suppose St. James's Palace to 


the mind of England with some of that maguanimity and public spirit | 
which characterised itofold. Atthe same time he will, no doubt, see |}. on an eminence! But these are the trifling inaccuracies of all hurrying 
travellers; and another instance also is such as the following; 


the wisdom of more and more cognisance of the real wants of the age, 
“ The National Gallery, in Trafalgar Square, is open four days in the 


of mastering the practical difficulties which bewilder and overpower un- 

philosophical minds, without lowering himselt (as, we are convinced, he | week to the public. The‘ Raising of Lazarus,’ by Sebastian del Piombo, 
never will) to the level of those who are like men blindly groping in a | j, considered the gem of the collection; but my unschooled eyes could not 
,| View it as such.” 


darkness which their own intellects cannot enlighten, and clutching, in | 
The general remarks are more striking: 


well-intentioned lespair, at the most hard realities for = safety. If 

his advance in sound political knowledge and practical capabilities, dur- | « Batif London is unsurpassed in splendour, it has also its correspond- 
ing the next few years, shall at all keep pace with his improvement dur- ‘ing share of crime. Notwithstanding the large and efficient body of po- 
ing the last few years as an orator and general politician, he may look for- | jicg, who do much towards the control of vice, one sees enough of degra- 
ward to office, if that be his ambition, as a right. But let him beware lest | gation and brutality in a short time to make his heart sick. Even the 
| public thoroughfares are thronged at night with characters of the lowest 





his youthful vanity again grow strong ‘n the lustre of his later succees ; 
and above all, let him remember that his powers of sarcasm, though they | 


have helped him to rise, by supplying the first great want of a public | haunts of the old city in the day-time. The police, who are ever on the 
man—notoriety, can never be permaneutly agreeable to that sense of jus- 


ag “es sag” pe | watch, immediately seize and carry off any offender; but frem the state- 
tice which is the noblest characteristic of the British people. | ments of persons who have had an opportunity of observing, as well as 
MR. MACKINNON. | from my own slight experience, I am convinced that there is an untold 
Mr. Mackinnon commands almost universal respect in the House of | amount of misery and crime. Londonis one of the wonders of the world, 
Commons, not merely on account of his abilities, which are those of a | but there is reason to believe it is one of the curses of the world also ; 
well-educated and accomplished gentleman, but also for his moderation though, in fact, nothing butan active and unceasing philanthropy can pre- 
and consistency as a politician, and his palpable integrity and henesty of | vent any city from becoming so, — , ‘ 
intention. He is still more, however, held in esteem because his highly “* Aug. 22.—1 have now been six days in London, and by making good 
philanthropic spirit leads him to undergo a considerable amount of self- | use of my feet and eyes have managed to become familiar with almost 
imposed labour and trouble, in the hope that he may be of service to his ; every object of iaterest within its precincts, Having a plan mapped out 
fellow-countrymen. He isone of the most conscientious men in the for the day, I started from my humble lodgings at the Aldgate Cottee- 
House of Commons, in the discharge of those duties which he believes to | House, where I slept off fatigue for a shilling a night, and walked up 
form more especially the mission of a legislator ; and in proportion as he | Cheapside and down Whitechapel, as the case might be, luating out my 
devotes himself to the accomplishment of reforms in those minor branch- | way to churches, halls, and theatres. In this way, at a trifling expense, | 
es of legislation which are so often culpably neglected by more con- | have perhaps seen as much as many who spend here double the time and 
spicuous men, he seeks to avoid the more stormy and exciting scenes of | teu times the money. Our whole tour from Liverpool hither, by way of 
political contest. Ireland and Scotland, cost us but twenty-five dollars each! although, ex- 
Still, Mr. Mackinnon has not been an idle spectator of the events that | cept in one or two cases, we denied ourselves no necessary comfort. 
have been passing around him. He has not been contented with giving a . This shows that the glorious privilege of looking on the scenes of the old 
mere silent vote. Qu many of the great questions that have agitated | world need not be confined to people of wealth and leisure: it may be 
parties during the last sixteen or seventeen years, he has from time to time | enjoyed by all who can occasionally forego a little bodily com fort for the 
addressed the House of Commons, and never without leaving the impres- | sake of mental and spiritual gain. We leave this forenoon for Dover. To- 
sion that he possesses an accomplished mind and a philosophic spirit. | morrow I shall dine in Belgium !” ee 
When he first entered parliameat he took a more aciive part in politics | As we now expect the famous Mendelssohn here, we may anticipate 
than he even does now; and on one occasion, especially, he exhibited , his arrival by what the New York Compositor tells us about him. . 
great firmness against a powerful ministry, ayd triumphed over them.| “I yesterday visited Mendelssohn, the celebrated composer, Having 
We allude to a debate that took place ona part of the Reform Bill, when | heard some of his music this winter, particularly that maguificent crea- 
Mr. Mackinnon resisted the ministerial proposal to make the census of | tion, the Walpurgisnacht, | wished to obtain his autograph before leaving, 
1821 the foundatiou of the represeutation under the new electoral law. | and sent a note tor that purpose. He sent a kind note in answer, adding 
It was remarkable—and the fact is even now sometimes alluded to by | a chorus out of the Walpurgisnacht from his own hand. After this, 1 
these who desire to compliment Mr. Mackinnon—that nvt only did he beat | could not repress the idea of speaking with him. He received me with 
the ministry, but that he also beat them by the largest majority that voted | true German cordiality, and on learning I was an American, spoke of 
against them throughout the whole discussion. having been invited to attend a musical festival in New York, He invi- 
But Mr. Mackinnon’s labours as a legislator have been of late years, ifnot ted me to call on him if he happened to be in Leipsic or Dresden when 
ofso attractive, at least of a more useful kind. He is one of thoes valua-| we should pass through, and spoke particularly of the fine music there. 
ble members of parliament too numerous to be named, but of whom Lord | I have rarely seen a man whose countenance bears so plainly the stamp 
Sandon may be mentioned as a conspicuous example; who, disdaining of genius. He has a glorious dark eye, and Byron’s eX pression of a 
the seductions of party feeling, and the temptations of political distinction, , ‘dome of thought’ could never be more appropriately oo than to his 
devote themselves to the laborious but unremunerative duty of watching | lofty and intellectual forehead, the marble whiteness “in polish of which 
and guiding that under-curreut of legislation upon which dependsso much | are heightened by the raven hue of his hair. He is about forty years of 
of the happiness of all classes, more especially of the poor. There is | age, in the noon of his fame and the full maturity of his — _Alrcad 
scarcely a proposed measure by which the health and physical well-being | as a boy of fourteen he composed an opera, which was played with muc 
of the industrious millions may be promoted, that has not found in Mr. | success at Berlin; he is now the first living composer of Germany. Mv- 


description, and it is not expedientto go through many of the narrow bye- | 


But on my mental vision rise 
Bright scenes of beauty still : 

Morn’s splendour, evening’s glowing skies, 
Valley, and grove, and hill. 


Nor can infirmities o’erwhelm 
The purer pleasures brought 
From the immortal spirit’s realm 
Of Feeling and of Thought 


My heart, let not dismay or doubt 
n thee an entrance win; 
Thou hast enjoyed thyself without— 
Now seek thy joy within!’ 


During breakfast he related to us a pleasant anecdote of Scott. He once 
wrote to the De in behal. of a young lady who wished to have the des- 
cription of Melrose, in the ‘Lay of the last Minstrel,’ in the poct’s own 
writing. Scott sent it, but added these lines to the conclusion : 


‘Then go and muse with deepest awe 
On what the writer never saw ; 
Who would not wander ‘neath the moon 
To see what he could see at noon !’ 

CROLY—THE CHIMES. 
We went afterwards into Lockhart’s library, which was full of interest- 
ing objects. I saw the private diary of Scott, kept until within a short 
time of his derth. It was melancholy to trace the ai failing of all 
his energies inthe very wavering of the autograph. In alarge volume of 
his correspondence, containing letters from Campbell, Wordsworth, By- 
ron, and all the distinguished characters of the age, I saw Camp 3 
‘ Battle of the Baltic’ in his own hand. I was highly interested and 
tified with the whole visit: the more so, as Mr. Lockhart had invited me 
voluntarily, without previous acquaintance, I have since heard him 
— of in the highest terms of esteem. I went one Sunday to the 
church of St. Stephen, to hear Croly the poet. The service read by @ 
drowsy clerk, was long and monotonous ; I sat in a side-aisle, looking up 
at the dome, and listening to the rain which dashed in torrents against 
the window-panes. At last a tall grey-haired man came down the pas- 
sage. He bowed with asad smile, so full of benevolence and resignation, 
that it went into my heart at once, and I gave him an involuntary tribute 
ofsympathy. He has a heavy affliction to bear—the death of his gallant 
son, one of the officers who was slain in the late battle of Ferozeshah. 
His whole manner betrays the tokens of subdued but constant grief. His 
sermon was peculiarly finished and appropriate; the language was clear 
and forcible, without that splendour of thought and dazzling vividness of 
imagery which mark ‘Salathiel.’ Yet I could not help noticing that he 
delighted to dwell on the spiritualities of religion, rather than its outward 
observances, which he seemed inclined to hurry over as lightly as pos- 
sible. His mild grey eye and lofty forehead are more like the benevolent 
divine than the poet. [ thought of * Salathiel,’ and looked at the digni- 
fied, sorrowful man before me. The picture of the accursed Judean ya- 
nished, and his own solid lines rang on my ear: 


“ The mighty grave 
Wraps Tord and slave, 
Nor pride, nor poverty dares come 
Within that prison-house, that tomb ! 
Whenever I hear them, or think of them again, I shall see, in memory, 
Croly’s calm, pale countenance. 
“ The chimes, the chimes of mother-land, 
Of Eng)and, green and old ; 
That out from thane and ivied tower 
A thousand years have tolled !"’ 


“ T often thought of Coxe’s beautiful ballad, when, after a day spent 
in Waterloo Place, I have listened,on my way homeward, to the chimes 
of Marylebone chapel, sounding sweetly and clearly above all the din of 
the Strand. There is something in their silvery vibration which is far 
more expressive than the ordinary tones of a bell. The ear becomes 
weary ofa continued toll—the sound of some bells seems to have nothin 
more in it than the ordinary clang of metal ; but these simple notes, fol- 
lowing one another so melodiously, fall on the ear, stunned by the cease- 
less roar of carriages, or the mingled cries of the mob, as gently and 
een as drops of dew. Whether it be morning, and they ring out 
ouder and deeper through the mist ; or midnight, when the vast ocean 
of being beneath them surges less noisily than its wont, they are alike full 
of melody and poetry. I have often paused, deep in the night, to hear 
those clear tones, dropping down from the darkness, thrilling with their 
full tremulous sweetness, the still air of the lighted Strand, and winding 
away, through dark silent lanes and solitary courts, till the ear of the 
care-worn watcher is scarcely stirred with their dying vibrations. They 
seemed like those spirit voices, which, at such times, speak almost au- 
dibly to the heart. How delicious it must be to those who dwell within 
the limits of theirsound, to wake from some happy dream and hear those 
chimes blending in with their midnight fancies, like the musical echo of 
the promised bliss. I love these eloquent bells, and I think there must 
be many, living out a life of — and suffering, to whom their tones 
come with an almost human consolation. The nature of the very cock- 
neys who never go without the horizon of their vibrations, is tomy mind 
invested with one hue of poetry ! 

GREENWICH FAIR. 


“ A few days ago, an American friend invited me to accompany him 
to Greenwich Fair. Wetooka penny steamer from Hungerford Mar- 
ket to London Bridge, and jumped into the cars, which go every five 
minutes. Twelve minutes’ ride above the chimneys of London and the 
vegetable-fields of Rotherhithe and Deptford, — us to Greenwich, 
and we followed the stream of people which was flowing from all parts 
of the city into the park. Here began the merriment. We heard on 
every side the noise of the “ scratchers,”’ or, as the venders of these arti- 








Mackinnon a zealous and earnest advocate. Many of these measures he | ees Mendelssohn, the celebrated Jewish philosopher, was his grandfather; 
has himself originated, while of others he has been the consistent patron | and his father, now living, is accustomed to say that in his youth he was 
and promoter in parliament. Those who are not acquainted with the 
mode of proceeding usually adopted in our legislature, can have but little 
idea how much hard labour, patience, and perpetual disappointment he 
has to undergo, who strives to force on the attention of the House of 
Commons any subject that has not the exciting iuterest of political feeling | 
to recommend it. Such questions are treated with a degree of contempt 

and indifference that does not speak well for the philanthropy or the 
justice of our legislators. 

Mr. Mackinnon has on more than one occasion appeared before the public 
asanauthor, Besides some well-written pamphlets, and papers in lead- 
ing periodicals, in support of his favourite schemes for social improve: | 


ment, he published some years since a valuable work on Public Opinion, | whom I had previously called, gave me employment for a time in his pub- 
which was remarkable at once for largeness of views, and lucidity of ex- | lishing establishment, and thus | was fortunately enabled to await the ar- 
pression. He has also written on the currency. But his chief literary | sival of 6 seanttenee foun home. Mes. Trollope, whom I met in Flo- 
effort was the work which he produced in the year 1846, entitled A History rence kindly gave me a letter to Murray, the publisher, and I visited 
of Civilisation, and which was reviewed in this periodical at the time. him seen sitar iny arrival. In his library I saw the original portraits of 

As an orator, Mr. Mackinnon does not make much display, yet he is Byron, Moore, Campbell, and the other authors who were intimate with 
usually an etfective speaker. The modesty of his manner of delivery pro- | pim and his father. A day or two afterwards I had the good fortune to 
Pitiates favour, and induces amore attentive study of the really vaenihe breakfast with Lockhart and Bernard Barton, at the house of the former. 
matter with which his > a om ure often charged. They are never dis-| yg, Marray, through whom the invitation was given, accompanied me 
figured by partisan fee +} there. As it was late when we arrived at Regent’s Park, we found them 


ing; but a philosophic tone pervades his view 
sven of the questions which form the subject of party contest from hour waiting, and sat down immediately to breakfast. I was much pleased 


tohour. He seldom intrades on the House. He neverrashes into de-| with Lockhert’s appearance and manners. He has a noble manly coun- 
bates; but reserves himself chiefly for those great questions upon which tenance—in fact, the handsomest English face I ever saw—a quick dark 
every member ofany consequence with his party is expected to speak. eye, and an ample forehead, shaded by locks which show, as yet, but few 
Modesty, as has been said, characterises his delivery. His physical at-! chreads uf grey. There is a peculiar charm in his rich, soft voice; espe- 
tribates are not favourable for oratory. With a highly intelligent coun- cially when reciting poetry, it has aclear organ-like vibration, which 
tenance, and a well formed person, he yet wants dignity of manner; and thrills deliciously on the wir tile daughter, who sat at the head of the 
his voice is rather weak*and even basky. But there is such a total bie foe mast lovely and amiable girl. 

absence of pretension, and such an evident sincerity and amiability of Rerserd Barton who is now quite an old man, is a very lively and so- 
character, that he is always listened to with a respectful attention, and éieble Friend. His head is grey and almost bald, but there is still plenty 


father of the great Mendelssvhn !” 


Press we on to nearer the close for one more lengthened illustration. 
After his long ramble, the author returns to London, and says: ‘“ My cir- 
cumstances on arriving at London were again very reduced. A frauc and 
a half constituted the whole of my funds. This, joined to the knowledge 
of London expenses, ren ‘ered instant exertion necessary to prevent still 
| greater embarrassment. I called on a printer the next morning, a? 
| to procure work, but found, as I had no documents with me to show | ha 
served a regular apprenticeship, this would be extremely diflicult, al- 
though workmen were in great demand. Mr. Putnam, however, on 








can command a hearing, even wheu the House would be impatient of a of fire in his eyes and life in his limbs. His many kind and amiable qua 
more Conspicuous but less considerate speaker. In politics, Mr. Mackinnon lities endear him to a large circle of literary friends. He still continues 
13 a Conservative with Liberal views: he was always in favour of tree-trade 


writing, and within the last year has brought out a volume ol simple, 
touching ‘ Household Verses.’ A picture ot cheerful and contented old 


api ange His opinion is mach respected by his party; bat, after ail 
18 Chief clai . * , an i j 
ef clai age has never been more briefly and beautifully drawn than in the iol- 


m on the attention and consideratign of his contemporaries 
rest on his persevering philanthropy. His accomp!ishments of mind are 


of a higher order th Li lar | U'Wing lines, which he sent me, in answer to my desire to possess one of 
é izher order TT se ose > P > ¥ , ‘ >» ‘ ° . . ‘ 
enteatiine der than those which are more usually displayed in a popular his pooms in his own hand: 


; bat of his good i i:teations his fellow-legislators are better able 
ge, aud their decision is decidedly in his favour, 
lant a I feel that I am growing old, 
EUROPEAN TOUR OF AN AMERICAN. Nor wish to hide that truth; 
Views a- Conscious my heart is not more cold 
Tepe i Than in my by-gone yoath. 


to jud ‘ Stanzas. 


om ; Europe seen with Kuapsack and Staff. By J. Bayard 

Hag With a Pretace by N. P. Willis. In2 Parts. Pp. 393. Lon- 

don, Wiley and Putnam. pensines seuek thslcolieery ombl, 
As | was wont to do; 

My feet a scantier circle bound, 


An extensive run over E 


. t urope by a journeyman American printer, and 
possessing much of that t 


alent which is not uncommon in the order to 


spoken of as the son of the great Mendelssohn; now he is known as the | 








cles denominated them, “ the fun of the fair.” By this is meant a little 
| notched wheel, witha piece of wood fastened on it, like a miniature watch- 
man’s rattle. The “ fan” consists in drawing them down the back of 
any one you pass, when they make asound precisely like that of ripping 
cloth. The women take great delight in this; and as it is only deemed po- 
liteness to return the compliment, we soon had enough to do. Nobody 
seemed to take the diversion amiss ; but it was so irresistibly droll to see 
a large crowd engaged in this singular amusement, that we both burst 
into hearty laughter. ; 

As we began ascending Greenwich Hill, we were assailed with anoth 
er kind of game. The ground was covered with smashed oranges, with 
which the people above and below were stoutly pelting each other.— 
Hal!-a-dozen heavy ones whizzed uncomfortably near my head as I went 
up, and I saw several persons get the full benefit of a shot on their backs 
and breasts. The young country lads and Jasses amused themselves by 
running at full speed down the steep side of a hill. This was, however, 
a feat attended with some risk; for I saw one luckless girl describe an 
are of a circle, of which her feet was the centre and her body the radius. 
All was noise and nonsense. They ran to and fro under the Lene | hoary 
boughs of the venerable oaks that crest the summit, and clattered down 
the magnificent forest-avenues, whose budding foliage gave them little 
shelter from the passing April showers. The view from the top is splen- 
did. The stately Thames curves through the plain below, which loses 
itself afar off in the mist; Greenwich, with its massive wy ve lies just 
at one’s feet, and in a clear day the domes of London skirt the horizon.— 
The wood of the Park is entirely oak—which covers, in picturesque 
clumps, the sides and :ummits of the two eae hills. It must bea 
sweet place in summer, when the dark, massive foliage is heavy on every 
mossy arm, and the smooth and curving sward shines with thousands of 
field-lowers. Owing to the showers, the streets were coated with mud, 
of a consistence as soft and yielding as the most fleecy Persian carpet. 
COST OF A EUROPEAN TOUR. 


We will conclude with the author’s curious conclusion. 

“ The expenses of travelling in England, although much greater than 
in our own country,.may, as we learned by experience, be ——- 
through economy, within the same compass. Indeed, it is my belief, 
from observation, that with few exceptions, throughout Europe, where 
a traveller enjoys the same comfort and abundance as in America, he 
must pay the same prices. The principal difference is, that he only pays 
for what he gets, so that, if he be content with the necessities of lite, 
without its luxuries, the expense is in proportion. I have given, many 
through the foregoing chapters, the cost of travel and residence * u- 
rope, yet a connected estimate will better show the minimum expense 
of a two years’ pilgrimage : 

















whic » be ‘ a. - : , . P or vi . 
hich he belongs, always engaged, even if only in appearance mechaui- My eyes a narrower view 


Voyage to Liverpool in the second cabin .....-.----- 6 seeee . Dol. oaan 
Three weeks’ travel in Ireland and Scotland ..------------ ° mr 
A week in London, at three shillings a day ----------*-- ** oan 
From London to Heidelberg ..-.-.------ wocasccsececes ery anes 
A month at Heidelberg, and trip to Frankfort --------- see 20. 
Seven months in Frankfort, at $10 per month ..+ss+ssesees 70.00 


# 








128 She Alvion. 


























Fuel, ports, excursions, and other expenses -.......... 30.00 | azine, in agreement with the above statement, mentions that Mr. Reeks, LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 7 
Tour t ugh Cassel, the Hartz, Saxony, Austria, Bavaria, etc. 40.00 | of the Museum of Economic Geology, with drying some gun cotton, and | ‘4 SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAy.” 
A month in Frankfort ..-.-- settee wet ces cece ee eee ees sees 10.00 | drawing it out, heard a crackling noise, which induced him to present it (EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT ) ” 
From Frankfort through Switzerland, and over the Alps tu ie the gold-leaf electrometer, nae it instantly caused strong divergence CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 

a cceees ee omGenceheechennes'scoeege cee 15.00 | of the leaves. ‘ Besidesa ber pa (from surplus premium) of about $185,000, 

i D GeENOR ..cs cewecesseecs SP Te POCO 5 T. LA MURRAY, Esq., George-st., Han . 
aoe te rte 00 FOI: 6 hades ck coscas ea She scan Tue GroLocy oF Norway, AS” ConNECTED WITH THE ABSENCE oF 4 Physician—J eLiomairman ofthe’ Court of Ditectors in London, 
Pour months in Florem0e ode ccame gens neccbeissce Whecccss f 50.00 | FEUpAL Nositity.—A physical circumstance, almost —- to Nor- Acway W.'S. BY WOOLHOURE. ag * 
Eight days’ journey from Florence to Rome, two weeks in we , and ponte Madd little connected a poe wots hoy vk mal Secretary—F. P. CAMROUX, Esq. 
s weuase eo Manin : Ase ple, was of great influence, in concurrence with accidental cire - oo : , 

Fine meek ine Paris ne and Journey to Paris -------- 40.00 | cea, in. preventing the rise of an aristocracy. ‘The stone of Norway is |/" TiS INSTITUTION embraces imporignt and substantial advantages with respect io 
Toon Pore 0 1d ee. ra a RED 8.00 | §2eiss, or other hard primary rock, which is worked with difficulty, and bes row, withost espanee oF testeivure of the policy, two-thirds of the premiums paige 
Six weeks in London, at three shillings a day .....---.---. 31.00 | breaks up in rough, shapeless lumps, or in thin schistose plates; so that | Conveniences or necessitye ne HE Conversion of his interests to meet other 
Passage home ..............-. Ko, oth Sy A ete Hye as 60.00 | Walls cannot be constructed of such building materials without great la- | "Assurances for terms of years at the lowest possible rates. 


bour, time, and command of cement. Limestone is not found in abun- 
dance in Norway, and is rare in situations in which it can be easily trans- 
ported; and even clay, which is used as a beddi.g or cement in some 
countries for rough lumps of stone in thick walls, is scarce in Norway. 
Wood has, of necessity, in all times and with all classes, been the only 
building material. This circumstance has been of great influence in the 
middle ages on the social condition of the Northmen. Castles of nobles 
or kings, commanding the country round, and secure from sudden assault 
by the strength of the building, could not be constructed, and never ex- 
isted in Norway. The huge fragments and ruins of baronial castles and 
strongholds, so characteristic of the state of society in the middle ages 
in the feudal countries of Europe, and so ornamental in the landscape, 
are now wanting in Norway. The noble had nothing to fall back upon 
but his worship; the king nothing but the support of the people.— The 





Dol. 472.00 
The cost for places of amusement, guides’ fees, and other small amuse- 
ments not included in this list, increase the sum total to $500, for which 
the tour may be made. Now having, I hope, established this to the rea- 
der’s satisfaction, I respectfully take leave of him.” 
——<.—_ 


Sea-Kings of Norway; by G. Laing. 

Gotp 1y Sizenia.—The reign of the Emperor Nicholas has been dis- 
tinguished by the important discovery, that portions of the great eastern 
regions of Siberiaare highly auriferous, viz. in the government of Tomsk 
and Teniseix, where low ridges, similarly constructed to those on the 
eastern flank of the Ural, and, like them, trenching from north to south, 
appear as offsets from the great east and west chain of the Altai, which 
separates Siberia from China; and here it is curious to remark, that, a 
very few years ago, this distant region did not afford a third part of the 
gold which the Ural produced; but, by recent researches, an augmenta- 
tion so rapid and extraordinary has taken place, that, in 1843, the east- 
ern Siberian tract yielded considerably upwards of two millions and a 
quarter sterling, raising the total gold Sradiion of the Russian empire to 
near three millions sterling !—Sir R.S. Murchison, F. R. 8. 











Persons insured tor iife, can, at once, borrow halt amount of annua 
five successive cr go their own note and deposit of — 

Part of the Capital is permimently invesved in the United States, 
of the Local Directors—as Trustees—available always to the assur 
claims (should any sucharise) or otherwise. 

The payment of premiums, half-yearly or quarterly, at a trifling 
nual rate. 

No charge for stamp duty. 

Thirty days allowed after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture of 


1 premium for 


in thenames of three 
ed in case of disputed 


advance upon the an. 


policy. 
aerating leave extensive and liberal, and extra premiums onthe most moderate 
cale. 


DIVISION OF PROFITS.—The remarkable success and increased 


s 
Society has enabled the Directors, at the last annual investigation, to phe nd a fourth 
bonus, varyin i 


from 35 to 85 per cent. on the premiums paid on each i 
the profit aap. sd ’ 4 . Fe SR 


prosperity of the 


UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS—(Chief Offi 
rica, 74 pep ne a York—Jacob Harvey, Bos, Chairman , re J. | aA _ 
onagee G n yom me aemnet Reotte. ats, ore’ Barclay, Esq., Samnel S. How. 
an . orbam A. Wor .», Samue . Fox sq., Willi 
and ” “Haward Habicht, Esq. Dar eo lageern cing? eon br 
clphia—Clement C. Biddle, Esq., Louis A. Godey, Esq., George Rex Graham 
E 7 oe cone a ae + mon 
onathan Meredith, Esq., Samuel Hoffman, Esq., Dr. J. H. McCulloh. 
J. Leander Starr, General Agent, and Edward T. Richard . 
ant Or Ge Dales ~ wa shia ag 0 A. Colonies. nan, eg.» Saleen Sees. 
iners, New Yor . Kearney Rogers, M.D. 110 Bleecker-st.; A 
wr a. ®. be Franklin st; & - Keene, M.D. 20 Foun h-st. + hemater &. 
Medical Examiners attend at all-st. and No. w t3 o’ i 
“EIN, is tik. tc, sen. poncenane” 
ing Cow i an Hoo " all-st. Th 
Bank. Selicitor—John Hone, Esq. 11 Pine-st.”Cushier— Henry £.Cullp, Been” 
n Actin respect nsurance for lives for the benefit of married w 
— hy York, tot Soe? a : : oe ee Wy the 
amphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wail-st 1384 Bowery, or from either of the Agents through i 
States, and British North American Colonies. S Snees ie aed 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 


tor the United States and B. N. A. i 
New York, January 30, 1347. -" ~Saen 


NEW. YORK AND LONDON PACKETS,—T» sail on the Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 
of every month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing puncwuall 
on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 6th, 13 
and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th, and 34th, of every month throu 








which will such 
from New York 
h, 21st, and 28ih, 
ghout the year, 








* * * * 
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. A . . - . | 
The cigar makers of Berlin have addressed a petition to the police | 


authorities, praying them to revoke the ordinance which forbids smoking | 
|in the streets. ‘The petitioners state, that if the prohibition be maintain- | 
ed, they will be obliged to dismiss a considerable number of their work- 

men, and they offer, if their request be granted, to contribute 10,000 tha- 


brated by Chaucer in his exquisite Canterbury Tales to retain somethin 
wark, from which his pilgrims set out, still exists, or at least partly so, 
It is evidently the very inn which Dickens had in view when he describ- 
sunk in rank. London has spread, and changed the importance of its lo- 
house ofentertainment. Once it occupied, no doubt, the frontage on both 
you enter, you find the premises occupied by at least halfa dozen different | 
warehouse of a London carman, and huge bales of goods lie before it, to Tue Potatork Matapy.—Mr. A. Smee, F.R.S., has just written an elabo- 
further side of the inn. There is life and trade here still, but the antiquity brings forth its young alive. After a short time, the insect brings forth 
cupying the lower end of the court, exists in all its antiquity. The old been proved by Reaumur, that in five generations, one Aphis may be the 
dormar windows, bearing every mark of being very old. In front of this | why the vastator should be Tess prolific than its congeners. The vastator, 
way, aud others are following; but the whole is so weather-beaten that | 
and Haunts of British Poets. 

travellers, generally felt acceleration of the pulse, prostration of strength, 
the anecdote in Byron's life, that when a great fellow of a boy-tyrant, | sea scickness. D. Le Rileur and his companions, Messrs. Bravais and 
other, and poor Peel writhing under them, Byron saw, and felt for the | the second hour, they felt better, and after that they suffered very lit- 
dangerous even to approach him, he advanced to the scene of action, and | tween the sensations created by the mere fatigue of ascension, and those 
pleased to tell him ‘how many stripes he meant to inflict?’ ‘ Why,’ re- | lency 
it’s Homes and Haunts of British Poets. | tine, Algeria; they have white skin, blue eyes, and fair hair; they do not | 
royalty. “ | was at her Majesty’s coronation in Westminster Abbey,” said | Travers or Votcantc Dust.—On the 2nd of September, 1845, a| 
resolved, out of pure esteem and veneration, to cond hor 0 copy of all | fully ascertained that an eruption of that volcano took place on the 
told me that her Majesty made it a rule to decline presents of this kind, | iio’ 
queen can touch with her sceptre in any of her dominions which I covet; | the earth, are often found covered with a salt of copper. This may be 
continued Campbell, “to open the pareel; but on doing so, I found, to thus removed, its place is supplied by a diffusion from within; and in 
jesty ; and in the course of a day or two received in return this elegant \eesmagmty increased.— Professor Henry, U. 8. 
jesty’s usual bold and beautiful hand-writing.” | varied in their modes of execution; the first, a boldly-imparted and vigor- 
mals, now extinct, inhabited the caves of the Brirish islands. Again, in | of his Grace the Duke of Buccleugh, and have just undergone the remo- 
fectly unbroken and unworn in the fine gravel in which they are heaped ted by Mr. Farrer.—Athaneum. 
well as other European countries. Why, then, is it improbable, that | artist, in Pimlico, in the presence of a select party. The casting was a | 
tracts of Northern Europe and Asia? This coating, Dr. Fleming has well | and is designed for erection on the esplanade at Calcutta. 
who thus accounts for the disappearance of the British Mammoths; 
parts of Europe, where their remains also occur, how remarkable is it | lers (£1,500) towards the charitable institutions of the capital. 
gists have defined! Take the British isles, for example, and let all their | Berlin says:—‘‘ The anticipation cherished in England, that the celebra- | 
tuary of the Thames, including the plains of Hyde Park, Chelsea, Houns- commissions this great master has to complete for the Prussian capital it- | 
submerged ; and there will then remain but moderately sized feeding ted by some other German artists of celebrity.” 
necessarily only keep up a small stock of such animals; and, just as we | erecting adjacent to the station at Stratford, and the 300 houses and | 
Siberia, into which their bones had been carried down during countless | 


Piscellancous. 
Cuavucer’s Scenes Remain.—It has been the fate of the places cele- 
of theiridentity beyond all that might have been expected from the rapi 
changes, especially of late years, in England. The Tabard Inn, South- 
under the name of the Talbot. This old inn is within view of London 
Bridge, on the left hand going thence down High street in the Borough. 
ed the one where Pickwick originally encountered Sam Weller. This 
once famous old hostel has indeed existed, but has fallen into decay, and 
calities. In the city, and at the west-end, multitudes of splendid hotels 
have sprang up—the ancient Tabard is gone down toa very ordinary 
sides of its gateway, now it is confined to the right hand; and although 
the ancient yard and ancient galleries present themselves to your view as 
tenants and trades. Here is the inn, on the right hand; on the leftare | 
offices of wine merchants and others. Under the old galleries is the 
go off by waggon or by railroad. Waggons belonging to this establish- rate work in proot of the present potatoe malady being caused by the 
ment are going in and out, and gigs and chaises are drawn up on the Aphis vastator, which comes upon the plant in the winged state, and there 
and dignity of the ancient Tabard are broken up. The frontage, and other young, which young, of themselves, reproduce ; thus, from a single 
about half the premises, were ouce destroyed by fire; the remainder, oc- | Specimen, a plant may become speedily covered with the insects. It has 
wooden gallery, supported on stout wooden pillars, and with a heavy | progenitor of 5,904,900,000 descendants; and it is supposed that, in one 
wooden ‘balustrade, is rooted over; above are steep red-tiled roots, with | Year, there may be twenty generations; and Mr. Smee knows no reason 
gallery hangs a large painting, long said to be the picture of the pilgrims | likewise, attacks many other plants: upon one specimen of the beet, Mr. 
entermg Canterbury. A horseman is disappearing through the city gate- | Smee states, that not less than 30,000 or 40,000 may sometimes be found. 
oe , k TH Pn } d | Sensation at Great Heicuts.—D. Le Rileur has submitted to the 
it ie difficult to pare ont, she penting sat pi ene Frowtét’s ‘Monie | Paris Academy of Science, a paper on the sensation experienced at great 
siderable merit, and it is a pity 1t isnot restored.— William Howitt's Homes | heights; and which has been called by various medical writers, the Mai 
; | de Montagne. De Saussure, Humboldt, Boussingault, and many other 
Peet anp Byron at Scuoot.—Last, and not least, Sir Robert Peel | 
was his contemporary, and it is now with very odd feelings that we read | loss of appetite, nausea, vomiting, and other symptoms similar to those of 
who claimed little Peel as a fag, was giving” him a castigation, Byron | Martins, in ascending Mont Blanc, in August, 1844, suffered most during | 
came and proposed to share it. ‘ While the stripes were succeeding each | the first hour alter their arrival at the summit of the mountain. In| 
misery of his friend: and although he knew that he was not strong tle; but they had no appetite during the whole of the time that they 
enough to fight 2 with any hope of success, and that it was | were at a height exceeding 4000 yards. The author distinguishes be- 
witha blush of rage, tears in his eyes, and a voice trembling between | which are caused by the atmosphere in elevated positions ; the latter are 
terror and indignation, asked very humbly if * ss would be | the acceleration of the pulse, the loss of appetite, and sometimes somno- | 
. saantiener ‘vin little rascal. what i ‘ rou?’ ‘Be , ’ 2 
turned the exe ve ; ? Be oalg a ge he; “sion ‘ Pa Wuive Race in Arcerta.—M. Guyron confirms the statements of Rey- | 
cause, if you please,’ said Byron, woule wake fall. — tresam 170" sounel, Bruce, and Shaw, describing the Aures in the province of Constan- 
Queen Victoria anp Tuomas Campsett.—The following story nar- | form distiact tribes, but predominate in some, and are very rare in others, 
rates the most graceful compliment and delicate return ever made by | and have inhabited the country for a very long time, 
Campbell, “ and she conducted herself so well, during the long and fa- | : " ; : ? 
- al) , , Pee } uantity of voleanic dust fell in the Orkney Islands, which was supposed 
xremony, that I shed tears many times. On returning home, I | 4 gh . | a . ’ ‘ as suppos | 
tiguing ceremon) . = *), | to have originated tw an eruption of Hecla, in Iceland: it has now been | 
" ’ sonally mor- | 
> works. Accordingly, I had them bound up, and went personally | *“ - L 
on. Pay to ae ease ‘Wheatley ; who, when et ere a nn | ning of September 2d, about nine o’clock, so as to leave no doubt of | 
1 ' y re» ’ ’ the justness of the conclusion, The dust had thus travelled about 600 
as it placed her under obligations which were unpleasant to her. Say to | 
her Majesty, Sir Henry, I replied, that there is not a single thing’ the | Purity or Ayctent Cotns.—Silver coins, after having been long in 
and I therefore entreat you, in your office, to present them with my de- | explained by supposing that the alloy of copper, at the surface of the 
votion as a subject; but the next day they were returned. “1 hesitated,” | coin, enters into combination with the carbonic acid of the soil, and being 
my inexpressible joy, a note enclosed, desiring my autograph upon them. | this way, it is pot improbable that a considerable portion of the alloy 
Having complied with the wish I again transmitted the books to her Ma- | may be exhausted in process of time, and the purity of the coin be con- 
engraving, with her Majesty’s autograph, as you see below. He then di-| Rempranpts.—We have been much gratified at the sight of two capi- 
rected particular attention to the royal signiture, which was in her Ma- | tal pictures by Rembrandt; the portraits of himself and his mother, very 
Tue Mamm™orus or tHe Britisu Istes.—Dr. Buckland has happily and | ously-coloured study; the last, its very antithesis —in tinting, delicate,— | 
successfully shown that, for long ages, many species of carnivorous ani- | in drawing, correct,—in expression, most refined. They are the property 
low tracts of Yorkshire, where tranquil lacustrine (lake-like) deposits have | val of dirt and varnish, bringing out the tones of the pictures clear and 
cecured, there bones (even those of the lion) have been found so per- | Without crudeness,—a difficult operation, which has been most ably etfec- 
up, (as at Market Weighton,) that few persons would be disposed to deny snonze Statue or Lorp Aucktanp.—The casting of a large portion 
that such feline, and other animals, once roamed over the British isles, as | of this work took place on Saturday, at the studio of Mr. Weekes, the | 
large elephants, with a peculiarly thick integument, a close coating of | perfectly successful one. ‘The statue is the result of a subscription for a | 
wool, and much long shaggy hair, should have been the occupants of wide | memorial of his lordship on his retirement from the governorship of India, 
remarked, was probably as impenetrable to rain and cold, as that of the 
monster ox of the Polar Circle. Such is the opinion of R. J. Murchison, | 
“ When we turn from the great Siberian continent, which, anterior to 
its elevation, was the chief abode of the Mammoths, and look to the other 
that we find the number of these creatures to be justly proportionate to thes Pacoccses toa ems owe Pp NT.—<A ] f 
the magnitude of the ancient masses of land, which the labours of geolo- | Fresco PA(NTINGS FOR THE OUSES OF IARLIAMENT.—A letter from 
low, recently elevated districts, be submerged; let, in short, England be | ted Peter Von Cornelius would undertake to execute the fresco paintings 
viewed as the comparatively small island she was, when the ancient es- | or the new houses of parliament, will not be realized, as the extensive 
low. and Uxbridge, were under the water,—when the Severn extended far self will prevent him from accepting such an undertaking in London. 
into the heart of the kingdom, and large eastern tracts of the island were Cornelius has proposed to the British Minister to have the same execu- 
grounds for the great quadrupeds, whose bones are found in the gravel of Hupson’s New Town.—The extensive factories in connection with 
the adjacent rivers and estuaries. This limited area of subsistence could | the locomotive and carriage works of the Eastern Counties Railway, | 
might expect, the remains of British Mammoths occur in very small num- | church, for the accommodaticn of the company’s workmen, has received 
bers indeed, when compared with those of the great charnel-houses of | the title of Hudson’s New Town. 
ages, from the largest mass ofsurface which geological inquiries have yet | 
shown to have been dry land during that epoch.—Jameson's Journal. 


The Bureau des Longitades of Paris has agreed with the principal as- 
tronomers of Europe, such as Encke, Gausz, Herschel, and Struve, in 
| giving the name of Neptane to the new planet discovered by M. Le Ver- 

Evecrricity or Gun Cortox.—Mr. Bowman, Demonstrator of Chem- | rier. The sign of this planet in celestial maps is to be a trident. 

° y ’ ’ . . ’ . Can: . £ . a] . * « 
istry at King’s College, has ascertained ‘ gun cotton’ to be capable of ap-| meeting composed of English and Irish was held on the 13th at Rome, 
plication to a purpose different from any hitherto described; viz. that for forming a committee for the relief of Ireland. Subscriptions are re- 
of insulating an electrically charged body. Mr. Bowman, while unravelling | ceived by Mr. Pakenham, and all the other English bankers. The Pope 
some cotton which had matted ip ene — fi the — yoy ee = has sent to the committee 1000 Roman crowns from his privy purse. 
¥e » tenacity wi shich it ¢ 2d to his fingers; and, on light . al . 
with the tenacity with which it adhered S Siete of the a teal zen | A Micuar. Anceto.—An original painting by Michael Angelo has been 
holding a small tiock of it, and approaching a finger of the other hand, bequeathed to the University of Oxford, b aT Welshahenn “a onan 
or any foreign body, found that it was strongly attracted towards it; thus | : ee age oe % y ’ yc 2 area engl “ss 
) gn body, i ‘ en | shire, with a direction that it be placed in the new University galleries 
differing essentially f-om the unprepared cotton. By examining the | : : ; pire: JS. ’ 
z . Pas r fo delice , | where are now deposited a large collection of original drawings by 
two balls at short intervals of time, by means of a delicate gold-leaf elec- | Mich: ; eT 5 " 
: mded tee | Michael Angelo and Raffaele, formerly collected by Sir Thomas Law- 
trometer. Mr. Bowman found that the one suspended by the cotton re- : 5* pet : - 
. >» thas @ es thihi © rence, and recently purchased by a subscription, to which the present 
tained its charge considerably larger than the other; thus proving the aed > 7, 
gece e ; dirs ony * t.. ee | Earl of Eldon contributed 4000/. 
cotton to be a more perfect insulator than the silk, which has hitherto ; : ; pe 
been chosen as best adapted for the purpose of insulation. The acid In the ruins of Halicarnassus, a coffin has been exhumed, containing 
employed was a mixture of equal parts of nitric acid, sp. gr. 1-46, and we eggs, which might easily be confounded with * newly-laid” 
sulphuric acid, gr, 1-83, and the cotton was immersed for about five min- | though two thousand years may have elapsed since their interment. 
it was not highly explosive, detonated only when partially struck | 
with a hammer, and required to be heated considerably to cause it to ex- 


plode. 


ones, 
utes. 


A large black hare was shot a short time since, in the parish of Dene 


Mr. Richard Phillips, one of the editors of the Philosophical Mag- | and, saving the eye, there was not a spot of any other colour to be seen. 


| ing from each 


| tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s 





viz :— 
Ships. Masters. (Days of Selling from New, Days ot Sailing from 
St. James F.R. Meyer, (Jan. 1 Mey 1, Sept. 1/Feb. 21 ‘ae 
. > -R. : . I, ay 1, Sept. eb. une 2 
Northumberland, R.H.Griswold,| “8, 8 gl gg) tee ag? One 
Gladiator, -L. Bunting,| ‘* 16, “ 16, ‘ 16Mar. 6, July 6, Nov. 6 
Toronto, J. Pratt “ 24, 6 24, gl te 3, 1g? we ag 
Switzerland, E. Knight, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. 1) “ 21, “ 21, « gy 
| Mediator, D. L. Stark, -e “8 «© £8 e+e « fae 
Quebec, F. H. Hebard, | “ 16, “ 16, ‘* 16 April 6, Aug. 6, Dec. 6 
Victoria, E. E. Morgan,| ‘ 24, ‘24, 24) * 18, © 4g, « “4g 
Wellington, D. Chadwick, |Mar. 1, July 1, Nov. i ¢* oo * 3. ¢ & 
Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, “« 38, “ 8, “6 8; * 28, 28, gg 
Independence, W. R. Bradish,| “ 16, “ 16, “ 16\May 6, Sept. 6, Jan. & 
Ame. Eagle(new) J.M.Chadwick,| ‘* 24, ‘ 24 ae 24| om ° 18, “ 4 
Prince Albert, W.S.Sebor, |April 1, Aug.1, Dec. 1| “ 21, “* QI, & 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, « 68, « 8, ts a?  .¢* ot = 
Rob’t, Peei,(new) D. Chadwick, | “* 16, 16, “ 16June 6, Oct. 6, Feb. 6 
Marg. Evans(new) E. G. Tinker, | 24, “24, « a) “ih § 2S 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi- 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price ot cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for ary 
letiers, parcels, or packets, sent oy them, unless pegales Bills of Lading are signed there- 
tor. Apply te JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South-street, or 

oa ada GRINNELL, MINTURN CO., 78 Sonth-t 
aug 15, . 


EW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS—The Proprietors of the seve 
1al Lives of Packets between New York and Liverpool beve arranged for their sail- 
pera the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, 2lst,and 26the every month ; these ships 


succeed each other in the following order, viz. :— 


Ships. Captains. Days of Sailing from New Days of Sailing from 
York. ‘verpool, 
New World, Skiddy March6, July 6, Nov. 6; April 21, Aug. 21, Dec, 21 
Waterloo, Allen, “i, “ i, e i “ SS, .° ’ “« 2 
Fidelia, Hackstaff, “ 16, “ 16, “ 16! Sept. 1, Jam 1, May 1 
Hottinguer, Bursley, oe * 2. * § 63 . = 6, “ tb 
Roscius, Eldridge, oe Oe -¢ Bi ¢* ay *vey Ss: w 
Europe, Furber, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1 | So . & oe 2 
Ashburton, Howland, - - “ t © Sh) > a 
John R.Skiddy,Skiddy, “ 2. @ GH, 4 « 26, > “ 26 
New York Cropper, « Mw. * “ 16, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1 
Liverpool, Eldridge, “Dm, * fh “* « £, “4 6 “« 
Siddons, Cobb, ea. 6 | a « 26) “2” * ih - » 
Columbia, Rathbone, Sept. 1, Jan. 1, May 1 “nm, * MH * 
Patrick Henry, Delano > -. = « 6} “« 21, «  * @ 
S. Whitney, Thompson, so i, © fe © By o 626, “ . “ 26 
Yorkshire ai ey, “16, “* 16, “ 16+ Nov. 1, March 1, July 1 
Q. of the West, Woodhouse, ‘ 21, ‘ 2), at: ees 6, - 6, “ 646 
Sheridan, Cornish, “cm, * “ 26 sc 864i, _ = 
Oxford, Yeaton, Oct. 1, Feb. 1, June 1! “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 
Henry Clay, Nye, “eo €.'% 6, * 4 } « 21, oo 2. = ae 
Virginian, Hiern, <3), * fi, oe. 3S 5... 26, “ 26, “« 26 
Cambridge, Barstow, «16, “ 16, “« 16) Dec. 1, April 1, Aug. 1 
Constitution, Britton, 7, S.., 4 BY Oe: eh ew aS Se 
Garrick, Trask, of. ¢. i. @ Goi ©... * Be Ss & 
Montezuma, Lowber, Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July ay zh. * - * & 


These ships are all of the largest class, and are commanded by men of character and ex+ 
perience. heir cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point of — ur, 
comfort, and convenience, and are furnished with every description of stores of the best 


| wind, Punctuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
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Price of passage to Liverpool,..... ereccces teeee 
as +6 from ** to New York,...... > 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Europe, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia, Cam- 
bridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO.,or C. H. MARSHALL, N., ¥ 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships 8S. Whitney, Virginian, Waterloo, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T.& J.SANDS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddons, Sheridan and Garrick, 
E. K. COLLINS & CO., New York. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 
gents for ships Queen of the West, Liverpool, Hottinguer, and Rochester, 
WOODHULL & MINTURNS, New ¥ rk. 
FIELDEN. BROTHERS & CU., Liv -rpook 
Agents for Ships New World, Ashburton, Patrick Henry, and Henry Cliy, 
GRINNELL, MINTURN. & CO., 78 Sont! -st., New York 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN, & CO.Liverpool. 
4ee ETS FOR HAVRE, [Second Line.|— The shipsof this Line will hereafter leav- 
New York on the Ist, and Havre on the 16th of each month as follows: 
From New York, from Havre. 
ist. Jan. May and Sept. Utica, F. Hewitt, master, 16th of Feb. June, and Oct. 
Ist Feb. Jane and Oct. St. Nicholas, new, J. B. Pell, do 16 March, July, and Nov. 
Ist March, July and Nov. Oneida, new, J. Funk, master, 16th April, Aug. and Dec. 
ist April, Aug. andDec Baltimore, E. Funk, master, 16th May, Sept. and Jan. 
The accommodations of these ships are not surpassed, combining all that may be re- 
quired for comtort. The price of cabin passaye is $100. Passengers will be supplied 
with every requisite, with the exception of wines and liquors. Goods intended for these 
vessels will be forwarded oy the subscribers, free from any other than the expenses ao 
tually incurred on them. For freight or passage, apply to 
OYD & HINCKEN, Agents, 
No. 9 Tontine Buildings, New York. 
BONNAFFE & Co., Agents, Havre. 
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RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 tone 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 






Hibernia, ......sceesee eeecccececacsoces «+.+-Capt. Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, ...... seeeeeCapt Edward G. Lot 
Britannia,..... seeeeeseCapt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ........ seveeess Capt. Charles H. E. Judkins 
DOOD Rye ccccocccccccccccccccceccccsecccosecces Capt. William Harrison, 


Will sail from Liverpool and Boston, via Halifax, as follows. 

FROM BOSTON FROM LIVERPOOL 
Hibernia, on the Ist February, 1847, Hibernia, on the 5th January, 1847. 
Cambria. “ Ist March, 1347. Cambria “ 4th February 1847. 
Hibernia “ Ist April, 1847, Hibernia 4th March, 1847. 
Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $28. 
These ships carry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Notreight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any other information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Agent, at HARNDEN & Co’s., No. 6 Wall-steeet. 

(wF" In addition to the above line between Liverpool and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
j Government to establish a line between 

Liverpool and New York direct The steam ships for this service are now bein built, 

and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start under the 

new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months, and every 

tortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately between Liver- 

pool and Halifax and Boston, ead between Liverpool and New Yok. 


oct 17. 

LASS AND CHINA ROOMS.—MRS. BILLSLAND. late 645 Broadway, begs 
G to infem the inhabitants of New York and the public at large, that she has removed 
her entir stock of Glass, China and Earthenware. to 447, between Grand and Howard 
streets, that large and commodious building recently occupied by Mr. Mille®, in the — 
pet business, Mrs. B. takes this opportunity to tender her most grateful ackwowledg 
nents to those ladies and gentlemen by whom she h+s been so liberally patronized since 
her commencement in business, and now wishes ‘0 call their attention together with the 
imnabitants of the United States generaily to her present spacious and extensive concern, 
itheing Mrs. B.’s object to bring her business to that cele yrity and perfection never be- 
fore known in this country, that nothing shall be pater mer on her part to gain and retain 
that confidence which alone can make business desirable. The present stock is too ex- 
tensive to give a recapitulation of it only ne oy an inspection to be mppredtatss: The 
most implicit confidence may be relied on the judgment of Mrs. B wit regard to her 
capability of carrying out the business with such a system as will give entire satisfaction 
to those who may patronize her, Mrs. B. having conducted one of the first concerns In 
Europe for the last seven years with both profit to herself and pleasure to ber cus- 
tomers. 

The business will be conducted on the plan of having but one pr 

no deviation can be made. 
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PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 
WHAT ARE WE TO EXPECT. ? 
From Fraser's Magazine. 


We canaot but feel that at a period like the present, when, amid ac- 
knowledged dilliculties and dangers, parliament has just resumed its sit- 
ting, the readers of Fraser's Magazine Same some ight to expect that, by 
setting forth our own views concerning the state and prospects of the em- 

vire, we should assist them in arriving at settled opinions on the same 

important subject. A momeut’s reflection will, however, convince the 
more thoughtful, that to speak otherwise than in general terms upon af- 
fairs and public men would, at this moment, be most injudicious. We 
really do not know what to-morrow may bring forth. That there is fa- 
mine in Ireland, dearth, amounting well-nigh to destitution, in many parts 
of Scotland, with great scarcity, not in England alone, but all over the 
continent of Europe, are admitted facts. It is not less true, that the rela- 
tions of Great Britain with almost all the other powers of the civilized 
world are unsatisfactory in the extreme. And that divisions in the Con- 
servative camp have let in the enemy and saddled us for awhile with a Whig 
government, cannot be denied. Moreover, our own eyes have told us, 
and our ears confirm the report, that while Lord John Russell and his 
friends are in occnpation of the Treasury benches, Sir Robert Peel, with 
the members of his late cabinet, have been thrust aside from the place of 
leaders of the opposition, and forced to look for seats wherever they can 
find them. Now it does appear to us, that, amid such a chaos of party 
and of opinion, any endeavour to lay down rules of action the future 
would convict the individual who should have the hardih to make it 
of pure insanity. What, henceforth, is to be the standard of our princi- 
ples? Loyalty to the Crown, and unswerving fidelity to the great insti- 
tutions ofthe country? Unquestionably so. ut who, beyond the circle 
of Ultra-Radicals, professes nowadays to serve under any other banner ; 
Have we not Lord John Russell at the head of the Government, with Mr. 
Ward, Mr. Charler Buller, and Mr. Hawes, at its tail? And is not Sir 
De Lacy Evaus furious, becanse the place which is filled by Mr. Fox 
Maule was not conferred upon him? Where, then, is the use of talking 
about loyalty to the Crown, and a fixed determination to uphold the great 
institutions of the country? The Crown’s ministers are pledged to these 
things. Geutlemen who aspired to become ministers of the Crown 
and are very angry because the Crown would not employ them, 
must think as they do who have taken the oaths of office; and for- 
asmuch as cabinets are kept in, or turned out, by the voices of indi- 
vidual members of parliament, it is quite clear that both the party 
which supports, and the broken masses which sit opposite to the mem- 
bers of the preseut government, are equally resolved to keep the crown 
on the queen’s head, and defend from the attacks of levellers aad anarch- 
ists the tabric of the constitution. Where, then, is the use of declaring, 
with a flourish of trumpets, that we mean to fight for the throne, which 
nobody threateus, or to defend institutions which every body seems 
pledged to uphold? 

But, it will be said, there is the widest possible difference between 
professions of loyalty and loyalty itself! All who shout for the Crownand 
the maintenance of the great institutions of the country do not mean the 
same thing, tar less understand these cries in the same sense that we do. 
In the present administration, for example, there are men of almost every 
shade of religious opinion, irom the bigoted Papist down to the not less 
bigoted Free-Kirk-man; besides a pretty excessive sprinkling of Any- 
thing-arians, who garnish its off-shoots and supply its extremities. On 
the subject of the Church, certainly one of the great institutions of the 
country, it is therefore clear that the purposes of these gentlemen must be 
as diverse as their abstract opinions are contradictory; while among their 
misplaced supporters, a large proportion do not pretend to conceal that 
they consider the constitution of the United States of America as the beau 
idéal of humau governments. Admitted freely; but what then? Does 
not the fact, that men every day say one thing and mean another, add to 
our perplexity ! 

Look at the other side of the House, and tell us, if you can, where are 
the true supporters of the Crown, and the great institutions of the coun- 
try, and wio the shams! Time was when we could have pinned our 
faith, without hesitation, on Sir Robert Peel. 
And as to Lord George Bentinck and his 260 adherents—though we en- 
tertain fur them great respect, though we believe them to be men of 
honour, steady of purpose, aud seeking altogether their country’s good 
—whiut have they as yet done to command our confidence? ‘They broke 
with Peel, be it remembered, not on the constitutional question, but on a 
matter of fiscal arrangement. They had good cause for what they did, 
we acknowledge; for Peel betrayed them, whatever he may have done 
for the republic; and they could not trusthim furtner. But before we 
permit ourselves to be numbered among their adherents, we must see 
what their notions are of loyalty to the Crown and a steady maintenance 
of the Constitution. If, according to their reading, the Corn-laws and 
such-like be great uational instituuons, then we shall decline studying 
in the same volume with them. Corn-laws and protection to native in- 
dustry may be wise measures of fiscal policy, or the reverse ; and by the 


practical etlect which they operate upon society at home and in the col- | Indeed we see no reason why a suggestion thrown out, if we mistake | solution of our difficulties on this head as ever. 


onies we are quite ready to tust them. Butif the Protectionists go fur- 
ther, we must refuse to bear them company ; because, whatever may be 
the tendency of arrangements of this sort, in themselves they are mat- 
ters quite apart from great national institutions. Would it be either ju- 
dicious or honest to range ourselves on one side of the House or on the 
other, till we have better evidence than mere guess-work can supply in 
regard to the policy on which the queen’s ministers for the time being in- 
tenltoact? We really think not. 
Tory creed, tha: the king’s gove nment must be supported ; and strange- 
ly composed as the present cabinet is, we cannot bring ourselves to op- 
pose them systematically and in order, till, by some overt act or another, 
they give prvof that, among all the changes which are going ou round 
about us, Whigisin continues to be what it was from the beginning. 

_ Meanwhile, the business which the queen’s government has before it 
is obvious enough. The famine in Ireland must be subdued—the desti- 
tution in the Highlands of Scotland must be ameliorated—and measures 
adopted for the relief of the distress which largely prevails in England. 
These things, especially the frst, must be accomplished out of hand.— 
When people ure dying of hunger, it is as cruel as it is useless to waste 
time in arguing about the best mode of supplying them with bread.— 
Feed them first, and legislate on the subject of their permanent interests 
afterwards; but take care that there be no mixing up of these two essen- 
tially distinct objects. Laws enacted under the excitement of feeling 
are necessarily crude; and if feeling be roused by a contemplation of 
the sutferiugs of our tellow-creatures, the chances are that our legisla- 


tion will ve not only crude, but unjust. Give for the present as much | 


as may be required for the starving Irish people; but do not encumber 
your charity with conditions which, in their fulfilment, may prove the 
sources of g eter evils than those which you remove. Remember that 
there is a political maxim, oa which all the great institutions of this coun- 
try hang, that private property shall be sacred. If, in any portion of the 
empire, the:etore, or by any particular act affecting any one class of her 
Majesty's subjects, you set this great principle at nought, an opening will 
be made through which it is impossible but that, sooner or later, univer- 
sal anarchy shall enter. Wherefore do not attempt, in your anxiety to 
relieve tue ant, to saddle each landlord of Ireland with the compul- 
sory maintenauce of all the puor upon his own estate. Such a law would 
amount to an act of confiscatiou against all the landowners in the coun- 
try; and neglectful as many of them may have been of their social du- 
ties heretofore, they are not chargeable with the crime of high-treason, 
and do not, therefore, deserve to be attained. Doubtless, care must be 
taken to provide against the recurreuce of the calamity under which Ire- 


land now suiters; that isto say, such care as human forethought may be } 


able to suggest; and in any arrangement of the sort, an improved Poor- 
law willof necessity find a conspicuous place. 

But to reqnire by act of parliament that each landowner shall maintain 
—profitably tor himself i: he cau, unprofitably if he cannot—every man, 
woman, and child that happens to reside upon his estate, is neither more 
nor less than .o rob him ot his patrimony. Patis not the boy to oppress 
himself with hard work, if he can help it. Once make make him aware 
that the law has secured for him food to eat and a cabin to shelter him, 
and he will soon lay up his spade and his hoe in ordinary. He may run 
an errand now and thea, or carr, the squire’s game-bag, or do, tor a glass 
of whiskey, any thing else, which implies no great or coutinuons exertion ; 
but labour wi!l he nev er, except by fitsor starts, in hisown garden. Accor- 
dingly we must enter our protest against any scheme which may have 


. : 
for its object the establisiment of a permanent labour-rate in Lreland or 


the setting up of arrangements, by due course of law, which shall con- 


trovert the apostolical doctrine, that “He who will not work, let him not 
eat.’ 


, . 6 e - ' 
We confess, however, that we entertain a better opinion of Lord John 


Russell than to apprehend that he will commit such an egregious blun- 


It used to be an article in the old | 


NT AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 











der in legislation. Indeed the manner in which, since the accession of 
the Whigs to power, it has been attempted to meet the calamity under 
which Ireland suffers, proves that their views tend—well-nigh to a fault 
—in the opposite direction. For, in truth, the system of breaking up 
roads for the mere purpose of improving them, fully vindicates its authors 
from the charge of havin phone isk an abstract principle to the move- 
ments of feeling. Lord John and his friends were determined that, since 
the State must pay, the State should reap the benefit. They would not 
expend the public money—not they—for the benefit of individuals. To 
render the communications of a country more easy, is to seek the benefit 
of the community; and, therefore, having no other public works on 
which to em ly the indigent, they set them in gangs to the process of 
mending the hig ways. Moreover, so determined are they to give relief, 
without respect of persons, that they actually entice away all the able- 
bodied men of the island from the cultivation of the fields to the mac- 
adamising of horse-roads and footpaths. Tobe sure, the immediate con- 
sequences of such a blind adhesion to system are, that four-fifths, at least, 
of the arable soil of the country lies fallow. Not a small farmer in the 
south or west of Ireland has py or ploughed, or cropped his land this 
autumn ; and hence we have the prospect of a scarcity next year, more 
grievous than that under which we are now suffering, with the painful as- 
surance that the sacrifices which have been or yet remain to be made, 
must be made again by the people of England and Scotland, once, at least, 
if not more frequently, in an aggravated form. 

There is no help for all this now; the error has been committed—the 
evil is done, and the sharpest possible condemnation of its authors would 
not effectacure. It wad bens preferable, doubtless, even to put money 
into the landlords’ pockets, by employing in the cultivation of the soil the 
crowds whom the government has been forced to take into its pay. For 
though individuals, some of them not teo deserving, might have been the 
immediate gainers, at least we should have had something to show for our 
money ; fields already green with the tender blade of the new wheat, in- 
stead of roads broken up and rendered impassable. And, more satisfac- 
tory still, there would have been the pleasant assurance of a deliverance, 
atno very distant date, from our troubles. Nevertheless, as we have 
just said, the thing is done; and the Whig government must not be too 
severely censured for it. That they did not look sufficiently far before 
them, that they were satisfied to act upon abstract principles in a case 
which demanded measures prompt, bold, and energetic, they themselves 
must, in their secret souls, acknowledge. But all the past we are ready 
to forgive them, provided the arrangements for the future be marked 
with greater wisdom and farsightedness. ‘Therefore, as regards the Irish 
famine question, they come before us with hands comparatively clean ; 
they have blundered, but we shall not denounce them on that account, 
because they did not seek office, but were, insome measure, forced into 
it; they will even command our confidence, provided they neither per- 
severe in a course which has miscarried, nor, in the endeavour to escape 
out of it, rush into worse things. 

Again, though it be difficult to avoid contrasting the hurry-skurry proceed- 
ings of the present men with the systematic establishment by the late go- 
vernment of depdts of provisions in the least accessible districts of Ireland, 
we are neither indisposed to give due weight to the arguments with which 
the Whigs defend themselves, nor shall we object to such an interference 
with the Corn-law of last year as may enable the holders of bonded grain 
to pour their stock into the market, duty free. Of Sir Robert Peel’s Corn- 
law, indeed, one of the worst features, in our opinion, was the imposition 
of a fixed duty, even though the arrangement might be temporary <=. 
All that he sought, in the way of compromise, would have been equally 
achieved had his bill determined that the law, as it existed in 1845, 
should expire in 1849. In such an arrangement, the country would have 
been reaping, at this moment, the advantage of an abundant supply, 
brought in from abroad, at a duty of one shilling per quarter. Now, un- 
der the recent law, the price of wheat has been enhanced above an ave- 
rage higher than we have known for twenty years, by a four-shilling duty, 
| and the tax has operated so long and so injuriously, that though it be re- 
| pealed or suspended to-morrow, we verily believe that the profit will 
go exclusively into the pockets of speculators. Still, during a season of 
| dearth, it is absolutely necessary that no impediments should be thrown 











try. Wherefore, while we expect little good, we see no reason to appre- 
hend evil from a suspension of the act of last session; and only regret 
that the statesman who, before he came into oflice, clamoured for an im- 

mediate and total repeal, should have lacked. either courage or provi- 
| dence enough to open the ports by royal proclamation, and to trust to 
| parliament for an act of indemnity, which weuld not have been refused 
| him. 
Thus for the present it is manifest that Lord John Russell has nothing 
| to fear. Whatever he may propose, with a view to remove immediate 
distress, will, so long as the measure is practicable and temporary, meet 
with the favourable consideration of all parties; for the Navigation-laws 
themselves, important as they are to the maintenance of our naval supre- 
| macy, must yield to the pressure of more urgent considerations; though 

we cannot doubt that care will be taken to hinder their entire extinction. 





| not, in the Morning Herald of the 16th of last month, should not be acted 
upon, and ships of war sent out for supplies to America. But beyond 
those points, Lord John need not calculate on carrying things all his own 
| way. We assure him that his foreign policy is not looked upon with an 
eye of favour by the English people. They do not think that the Mont- 
| pensier marriage is worth the time and paper that have been wasted in 
| finding fault with it; and as to the absorption of Cracow into the Austrian 


of royal alliances for which the occasion has long passed away. 


to be transacted by the secretary,—a respectable man, no doubt, in his 
station, but hardly fitted, either by natural talent or accomplishments,fto 
fulfil so grave a trust. Besides, Mr. Murphy isnot the responsible party; 
he may advise, and set forth reasons why such and such arrangements 
should be made ; but being without authority to act, except at the bidding 
of others, neither the odium of failure nor the triumph of success attaches 
of right tohim. Lord John Russell, itis said, is not satisfied with this sort 
of arrangement ; ‘the funds arising from suppressed canonries do not 
come up to what it was expected they would produce; the manner of 
administration is loose and expensive—and jobs are often pe: , Or 
strong suspicions touching their perpetration are rife. prt Lord 
John peperes to suppress the present board and to give the eipiniote- 
tion of church property ino the hands of three commissioners, who shall 
be handsomely remunerated for their services, and be responsible, like 
the Poor-law, Commissioners, to the government. 

We cannot vouch for the truth of this story; we only give it as it has 
been given to us, though we may add that in all substantial particulars we 
believe it. Moreover, it js stated that Lord John has opened his desi 
to the primate, and that the primate, after consulting the reat of 
bishops, has pe mone. in their namesand his own, against it. One dis- 
sentient, and only one, seems to have gone off from the episcopal band: 
the Bishop of Norwich is reported to have coincided in opinion with the 
prime minister. Now, here, again, we warn Lord John that his courage 
1s carrying him beyond the limits of common prudence. 

For ourselves, as we are no admirers of the Ecclesiastical Commission 
from the outset, so its failure, if it have failed, excites in us-very little sur- 
prise ; indeed, we never looked for any other result, though we admit 
that the catastrophe comes sconer than—by us, at least—it had been anti- 





cipated. At the same time the course of events is as natural as from the 
first it was conspicuous. The government has a desigu upon the property 
of certain great corporate ies, each of which, under its original consti- 
tution, stands apart from all the rest. A stir is raised about the abuse of 
these corporate funds, and instead of seeing whether or not means might 
be devised by which each corporation should be enabled—perhaps com- 
pelled—to use its fauds better, government persuades the existing cor- 
porators to join in getting a law passed > sana. parliament whereby they 
conjointly surrender their rights of property and management into the 
hands of a commissioner, to be appointed by the Crown. The better to 
smoothe these difficulties, government begins, of course, by iving to each 
corporate individual seats at the new board, well knowing that, if they do 
not really blunder through ignorance, it will be easy enough to persuade 
the public that they have Sesdeenl, At last the proper moment for 
raising a newcry comes. The corporators are said to be incompetent ad- 
mihistrators; the funds with which so much good was to have been ac- 
complished are wasted. Itis right that they should be relieved from 
duties too arduous for their strength, and new and more skilful adminis- 
trators nominated. Can they resist? Have they any right to say, We will 
not retire from the commission; the property was ours originally, and we 
consented to its being merged in a common fund only on condition that 
we, and our successors for ever, should have a general control over its 
management? Surely not. The law has given power to the Crown to 
nominate whom it will; or if the present law did not go so far as this, a 
good case being made out, there will be no difficulty whatever ia pro- 
curing anew law which shall settle the matter. And whatfollows? The 
step from one unpaid commissioner, nominated for purposes of adminis- 
tration, to another, or possibly to the same commissioner, appointed and 
yaid to determine in what way the corporate funds can best i expended 
or the general good, was not half so wide as that which the corporators 
took when they merged their separate and independent rights into one. 
And then, if the Church property be applied to purposes of moral and re- 
ligious education, who will on a right to complain? 
If we were quite satisfied that things would stop at the point at which 
Lord John is said for the present to be aiming, he sould have all the sup- 
| port which we might be able to give him; for the propriety of effecting 
some change in the constitution of the. Ecclesiastical Commission cannot 
be doubted. But we do not believe that they will stop lere, or that it is 
meant that they should. We therefore, once again, warn Lord John, that 
| in breaking with the Church he is placing a huge rock a-head in the 
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Can we do so any longer? | by the legislature in the way of a free importation of grain into the coun-| course of his own usefulness. The Church was coerced into the accept- 


ance of a scheme of reform once, and yielded because Sir Robert Peel, 
the professed champion of the Church, proposed the measure. But she 
will accept nothing voluntarily at the hauds of the Whigs, and se isa 
formidable antagonist when roused. If Lord Johua be wise, he will leave 
| her alone; at all events during the present session of parliament. 
| In like marner the Educational movemeuts of the present ministry seem 
| to be beset with danger—as well to the cause of national education itsel! as 
to the stability of the cabinet. We defy them to stir, without rousing the 
| suspicion of religionists of every class. ‘The High Church party have taken 
| their ground. They will not accept secular instruction for the children of 
| the poor, unless itbe combined with religious instruction ; and religious in- 
struction to be acceptable to them mustinclude acourse of training in Church 
principles. Even Dr. Hook's proposal has been rejected, as, indeed, in 
many respects itdeserved to be; and we are as farremoved from ahappy 
For it is very certain that 
Dissenters will not agree to have their children educated in a faith of 
which they disapprove ; while the Church abiding obstinate, and claiming 
| to be regarded as the sole instructor of the youth of England in divine 
| things, renders agreement or temporising between them impossible. _ 
| It appears, therefore, to us, that the question of National Education, 
which they stand pledged to take, will offer serious difficulties to the 
present cabinet. At the same time, it is our duty not to condemn them 


empire, it isa matter on which few human beings, outside the walls of | before heard ; we will see what they propose to do before we either 
| the Foreign Office, treuble their heads. One thing, however, the English ! praise or censure ; and feeling the greatimportance of the eu 

people are bent upon; namely, that. there shall be no war about questions | even promise that unless their measure run into extremes, it wil 
The dul-} with a serious and respectful attention from all respcetable men of all 


bject, we 
be met 
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lest peasant who knows anything of the matter, kiows perfectly well, | shades of opinion. That ministers will be able to carry their own sug- 
| that in the severance of Belgium and Holland the treaty of Vienna fell to | gestions into effect, not being extreme, we very much doubt; but 


pieces; and it would be diflicult to persuade him that England, which 
cousented to the act in question, has the smallest right to complain if her 
example be followed by powers whose immediate tranquility is—or is 
said to be—bound up is the arrangement against which her majesty has 
been advised to protest. 

If the Whigs be satistied to pay due attention to these matters, and mo- 
derate or improve their tone in their foreign correspond snce ; if they ask 
only for powers which shall enable them to feed the starving, and to re- 
lieve the suffering from their distress, not a voice will be raised against 
, them, either in parliament or elsewhere. Neither do we think that there 
| is any disposition to regard with an unfriendly eye any proposals they may 
make for improving the moral and social condition of the country at large. 
Narrowly watched they must indeed expect to be, because heretofore 

their projects were hardly such as to awaken the sympathies or command 
| the co-operation of the whole body of the respectable classes. But even 
| the Whigs may have learned wisdom from experience ; and a little more 
regard than they were formerly accustomed to pay to the judgments of 
men as wise as themselves, will tell prodigiously in their favour just at 
| this moment. What a game is in their hauds! Strong in the weakness 
of their rivals, yet so situated as to have the plea of compulsion to urge, 
when goaded into rash attempts by their supporters, they may, if they be 
commonly prudent, not only render themselves secure in their present 
places, but work out, by slow degrees, many useful changes in the ma- 
| chinery of government. But the first display of restlessness will, they 
may dou upon it, prove fatal to them. Pe 
It is pretty evident, from the proceedings at the late meeting in Dab- 
lin, that the oded proprietors of Ireland look for some sweeping attack 
upon their order, aud are prepared in a body to resist it. Itis equally 
| manifest from the tone of a morning paper, and of the Whig-Radical press 
in general, that a large section of the supporters of government expect 
and desire that such attack should be made. Now we warn Lord John 
| Russell, that any move in this direction, however it may be marked by 
, wisdom and moderation, will bring a hornet’s-nest about his ears; and 
that unless it prove both wise aud moderate, it will destroy him quite. 
| At the same time nothing cau be more certain than tliat to leave things in 
Ireland as they are isimpussible. What will Lord Johu do? This remains 
| to be seen; and on the turn which the die may take—if he has fairly 
| thrown it—more will depend than the mere setilement of the question 
which by this process may be raised. ; 

Again a whisper has gone abroad that there is an open or concealed 
| breach between the head of the Whig cabinet and the bishops; and the 
| cause of the quarrel is not, if we be right'y informed, altogether a secret. 
| Lord John, it is said, is greatly dissatisfied with the working of the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. We sould be exceedingly surprised if he were 
| not—the Ecclesiastical Commission is a body which, from the very nature 
of its composition, cannot work well; for bishops are not often clever 
men of business; and chancellors of the exchequer and first lords of the 
| treasury have something else to attend to than to audit complicated se- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


| counts; the consequence is, that the whole business of the board is left | 


| failure in such a case can bring no discredit. It will certainly not break 
' them down. 
Lastly,—there seems to be but too sure a prospect of embarrassment 
| this year in the financial affairs of the country. Itis impossible to meet 
| the exigencies of a time like the present with the resources ordinarily at 
| the disposal of a government ; for Lreland wil! require an outlay of many 
| more millions ere she be able to go alone, and Scotland is not in a state to 
| be left entirely to the exertions of private benevolence. Moreover, the 
| same cause which operates to the detriment of comfort in domestic cir- 
| cles, injuriously affects trade. Our exports, instead of increasing with 
| the application of liberal principles to our commercial code, have much 
| fallen off. In our towns and villages the shopkeeper cannot-get rid of 
| his goods as he used to do; and most of the iarge manufacturers, after ftill- 
ing their warehouses, have been reduced to keep their work-people at 
|; short time. Whatistobe done! Are we,as is whispered in weil-in- 
formed circles, to have the Income-tax raised to five per cent? And will 
| the people of England submit to this ? 
Aud now one word in reference to the position of the geutlemen who 
occupy what is called the Opposition side of the House, and who, in 
point of numbers, as far exceed the strength of the ministerial party as, 
though their own misfortune or the faults of their leaders, they come 
| short of it in moral power. Is the breach which has severed Lord 
George Bentinck from Sir Robert Peel quite irreconcilable? We do 
| not think that any contingency can occur, that any pressure from without, 
any movement from within, can arise which shall be of sufficient 
| furce to bring these gentlemen cordially together. The Protectionists 
will never forgive the man who has twice betrayed them. Sir Robert 
Peel can neither forgive nor forget the many personal attacks to which 
| he has, by the Protectionists, been subjected. Benjamin Disraeli is a 
| thora in his side. It would be very ridiculous to affect ignorance of these 
| truths, and worse than absurd to underrate their importance. They have 
| broken the Tory party to pieces,—at least tor the pr sent. They have 
cruelly, wan.only, and most wickedly dissolved a political alliance, more 
; influeutial than any which has existed in this country since -he era of the 
| Revolution. Moreover, look at the thing as we may, we can discover 
| no adequate reason for it. The country was at peace—the revenue was 
flourishing—trade was brisk—public feeling was quiescent, when all at 
| once, without any previous warning given, Sir Robert Ice! thought fit to 
declare himself friendly to the abolition of the Corn-laws. He pleaded, 
us an excuse for so complete a change of opinion, his fear of a hare | 
famine. His predictions were ridiculed, his siatements disputed oc 
denied; yet let us not forget, that the very men who thus scouted the 
miuister’s reasoning went tar before him i! the measure which they pro- 
posed as the best wherewith to combat au unpending calamity. It was 
the Protectionists who first suggested the propriety of suspending the 
operation of the Corn-laws ; it was Sir Pee , the newly converted enemy 
to their exsitence, who rejected the proposal, and for the time actually 
rendered them more stringent. 
Neither party cau forget this. 





The Protectionists have some right to° 
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sulted, responsible for every exercise of the prerogative, and every act 


“affirm, that other motives than those which he avowed must have sway” 
done by the Government of which they are members. 


ed their then leader in his decision. Sir Robert must feel that by resist- 
ing their proposal he has made himself, in some sort, the cause of the dis-| If disposed to trouble your Excellency with a history of the past, we 
tress which is desolating Ireland at this moment. And what is the con- | could show that we have given many substantial proofs of a desire for 
sequence’ As regards Peel, beyond all question that he has lost his s¢a- |“ harmony” and coalition, and that we were only driven back to take 
tus in the political world. He may affect, for awhile, to play the part of the ground we now occupy, by a growing conviction of the insincerity 
Mentor, and advise both sides as calmly as if he took no personal inter- of the persons, association With whom we nowrespectfully decline. From 
est in their discussions. But the leader of a great political party he can | 1840 to 1843, they were protected by the Liberal Party in the Assembly, 
never again be, inasmuch as the Whigs themselves would distrust, were | who magnanimously left them and their friends in possession of nearly all 
he openly to jointhem. Neither is it of the smallest use to speculate on the emoluments of office, and most of the seats inthe Council. In 1843 
the heasing ettect of time in such a case. i ( 
cannot heal, and this is one of them. Had Peel acted with a little more vernor to appoint a seventh Conservative, the Liberals at the time occu- 
of courtesy and candour; had he reasoned with the members of the Con- | pying but two seats. The act drove into opposition the gentlemen who 
servative party in private; had he given to their chiefs his confidence, | held them, and another, who, though previously identified with the op- 
and made out something | ke a case, we venture to say that there is hard- | posite interest, resented what he believed to be gross injustice to a party 
ly any measure towards the accomplishment of which he would have | that for three years had steadily supported the Administration. 








There are wounds which time | they broke up a “ mixed Government,” by inducing the Lieutenant Go- | 















failed to command their co-operation ; none, at least, short of that which 
drove him out of office: and which, seeing the result to which it would 
surely lead, he ought, at all hazards, to have abandoned. For it isa 
grievous error to suppose that the accomplishment of any particular pur- 
pose, however important in itself, can make amends for the dislocation of 
a loyal and high minded party. Such a party cannot fall without open- 
ing the doors of office and influence to men of a far laxer code of politi- 
wl morals. And we shall be exceedingly glad to find that the Whigs of 
1847 do not make use of the opportunity, which seems to have been cre- 
ated to their hands, for the purpose of inserting the small end of the 
wedge, during the driving home of which, changes more important than 
have yet been witnessed shall, in some sort, be rendered inevitable. 

In such circumstances, and amid such an acerbation of feeling, it must | 
be apparent to himself, and to the most devoted of his followers, that Sir 


Robert Peel's continued presence in the House of Commons can accom- | the Country, and to preserve our consistency, without seeking to share in | er 


lish little good to any one. He can scarcely expect to be received b 
is late party as their chief any more. 
content to play a secondary part under the new leaders, whoever they 
may be, to whom the Tories (for we have no fancy for the word Conser- 
vative) shall give in their adhesion. Neither is it in the nature of things 
that he should pass over to the ranks of the Whigs; or that, passing over, 
he should be by them received in a manner worthy of his acknowledged 
talents and undouLted habits of business. The Whigs are not in want of 
leaders. They have Lord John, himself a host; and, failing him, many 
more aspiring youths that can be boasted of by the opposite party. And 
happy as they will always be to take advantage of Peel’s assistance, and 
to profit by his speeches and his votes, when he shall be pleased to speak 
and vote in their favour, they will never push aside one of their own set 
— way for him, or admit him, to the end of his days, into their con- 
fidence. What, then, can he do in the House of Commons? Sit apart 
and watch for his country’s welfare, like some oracle created to advise, 
but having no power to compel the adoption of his recommendations? 
Surely such a position will prove very irksome to himself—undoubtedly 
it wil! be the source of much inconvenience to others. For influence he 
will have none, except with some dozen cr two of ancient colleagues ; 
who, being moved by memories of a happier sort, may shrink from deser- 
ting him in his downfall. The rest of the House, be they called by what 
name they may, will neglect him. And yet not altogether so; his pow- 
ere of speech must tell in any popular assembly, his intimate acquaintance 
with parliamentary law and usage will give him a thousand opportunities 
of damaging, if he cannot throw down, his rivals m the leaders’ places. 
It is a pity that he should expose himself to the almost irresistible temp- 
tation of causing this damage. Let him retire into private life, or accept 
the peerage which his sovereign is ready to confer upon him. 
the noblest act which he has ever performed since he first crossed the 
threshold of the House of Commons; for between the younger members 
of the late cabinet and the heads of the Protectionist party there is no 
feud which a little explanation on both sides could not speedily end. 
Such is a general outline of our views and feelings, at a crisis in the 
political history of the British empire to which we can remember no pa- 
rallel. Our readers will, doubtless, gather from it, that of the Whigs and 
of their principles we are as distrustful as we ever were. Meanwhile it 
is our duty, and we briefly recommend the same course to our readers for 
adoption, to stand, as it were, apart. The Whigs must have fair play; 
that they will manage matters well for any length of time, in promoting 
the people’s interests, while they maintain in their integrity the great in- 
stitutions of the country, we rather hope than anticipate. Ifthey do, 


they shall have our hearty support; and if they do not, they may rn | up- | 


on it that we will tell them of their backsliding, and use our best endeav- | 
ours to turn them out; and then it will be seen how far the Protectionists | 
deserve the good opinion which, at the present moment, we entertain of | 
them. 


Since the preceding pages went to press, Lord John Russell has made a | 
declaration of his intended measures of relief for Ireland. 
neither time nor space to discuss them now. But we advise the con. | 
stitutional party to watch them narrowly, both in their developement and | 
in their working, and to guard their judgments against the risk of being | 
overclouded by feeling. They have certainly not made upon our minds 
avery favourable impression, and we shall take the earliest opportunity 
of stating why we distrust both them and their author. 

a 
NOVA SCOTIA. 

{ We resume the subject of the correspondence, taking it up at the 
point where we broke off last week for want of room. 

Conclusion of the Letter trom Messrs Howe and others, Dated Dec. 17th. 

While the Liberals hold that public offices are public by the tenure 


propounded by Lord John Russell’s Despatches of 1839, and recognized 
by Your Excellency’s Circular, addressed to the Heads of Departments in 


We have | 


New Brunswick, the gentlemen whose alliance we decline, regard the | 


posts which every governor should have in his gift wherewith to strength- 
en and sustain his Administration, as a species of freehold, and broadly 


state that it is utterly repugnant to their principles and feelings to advise | 


their surrender for any such purpose. 

While the members of Opposition have laboured for years to obtain a 
surrender of the Casual and Territorial Revenue on fair and equitable 
terms, the members of Council have endeavoured to obstruct them, by | 
public action in the Legislature, and representations to Her Majesty’s | 
Government. 

While the Opposition have desired to introduce into the Legislative 
Council gentlemen of talent and political influence, fairly reflecting the 
opinions of all parties, in Nova Scotia, the persons whose Secret they de- | 
cline have ed, pri power they possessed to give to the Upper Brauch 
a decidedly partizan character, by which the etforts of any fair and liberal 
Government may be permanently obstructed. 

Upon these, and many other points of almost equal importance, we pa- 
tiently and confidently await the judgment of the country; and are re- | 
luctant to entertain any Coalition with those whose opinions, upon them 
all, we anticipate a majority of the Constituency will condemn. 

Weare glac to perceive that the Members of the Executive Council 
decline taking the responsibility of advising your Excellency to increase 
the numbers of the Board to 12. It would have been strange if they had 
forgotten that such a proposition suggested by themselves to your Excel- 
lency’s predecessor, was signally defeated in 1844—and that when made 





to the Liberals, it was unanimously rejected. On this point, we are hap- | 


py to find, they have adopted our views. “ By the Royal Instructions,” 
we are reminded, the people of Nova Scotia are entitled to have their 
affairs conducted by a Council of “ Nine.” We were afraid that this fact 


had been forgotten, as those Instructions have been strangely violated for | 


three years—the number never during that period having exceeded six, 
and sometimes being reduced to five. 

That Mr. Almon should be willing to resign his seat in Council now, 
we confess does surprise us. The reason given for his elevation in 1843, 
was his “ affability”’ to the Attorney General ; as the relationship still ex- 
ists, we presume that the near approach of a General Election has 
awakened the conviction that the people of this Province might resent 
the elevation of a person comparatively unknown to them—who had 


never represented a constituency, or won any portion of their confidence, | 


over the heads of all Members of both branches of the Legislature, many 
ef whom had devoted themselves faithfully to the public service for a 
series of years. 


We cannot discover any reasou for attempting to raise a discussion about 


numerical representation to the Council Board, except it be to couple 
your Excellency’s proposal with the language of one brought to us by 


Mr. Dodd in 1844, and to create an impression that some party in Nova From that period to the dissolution of 7°43, there was exhibited on 
Scotia are pressing upon the Governor—an idea too absurd for anybody | several occasions a disposition among individuals of their party to dis- 
to enterta:n. place certain members of the Executive Council. 

With respect to the mode in which business is transacted he Ca- These desires were prevented from breaking into open act by Lord 
binet, the pe ple of Nova Scotia are wisely indifferent These are mat-| Falkland’s sense of justice and propriety. He firmly put down ey« ry | 
ters of internal arrangement, about which any discussion is unnecessary | such intrigue by declaring his fixed purpose to appeal to the country if 
at the present. Whether questions are decided by am jority « t votes, o the Asse mbly were agitated by ny questions aimed at individuals of his 
by the single voice of the Queen’s Re pres¢ utative, we shal! continue t Council; an appeal from which they shrank with a prudence the event 
hold those whom the Constitut t ea us to assnme have | has justified 


lt is impossible that he should be | 


It will be | 


Finding a Government, which, while it possessed our confidence, was 
sustained by four fifths of the Members of the Assembly, reduced, by the 
appointment of Mr. Almon, to a majority of one, the gentlemen who now 
seek our aid found themselves compelled to invite our co-operation on 
several occasions. In every proposition made to us, they sought, as they 
do now, “a party triumph,” and not the peace of the country. Their 
overtures were rejected, but influenced by a sincere desire to strengthen 
the government, we indicated the fair and honourable terms which we 
were ready to accept. Our opponents preferred a monopoly of official 


— a en SS 
In 1843, a dissolution at length became necessary, and the new Assem- 
bly, in 1844, being required to decide between two opposite parties, into 
which the Council had become divided, that section whose pretensions 
to maguanimous forbearance we are considering, was found in the mi- 
nority, although strengthened by the vote and influence of a gentleman 
who they tell your Excellency had been “ previously identified with the 
opposite interest.” 
The assumption that Mr. Almon’s appointment was the origin of the 
divisions that followed it, is far from conveying a faithful representation 
of the circumstances. That appointment was indeed the immediate oc- 
casion of the retirements, but it was itself but the consequence of pre- 
| vious dissensions, which there is sufficient evidence to know, would have 
agitated the Assembly at its approaching Session in a manner not the 
less mischievous from being more covert—althougl that appointment 
had never occurred ; and when your Excellency is told that “ the reason 
given” for that gentleman’s appointment was his afliuity to the Attorney 
General—the concomitant facts being suppressed—the parties who 
have signed and sanctioned the document under review, have been 
drawn into an assertion that evinces a carelessness and inaccuracy in 
dealing with facts for which the advantage they might expect from the 
sneer it introduces seems an inadequate recompense. ‘The reasons given 
for Mr. Almon’s a Sangre are contained in Lord Falkland’s letter to 
the retired Councillors, dated 25th December, 1843, and afterwards pub- 
lished. The extracts from it, which we subjoin, render argument unne- 














income, and the individual possession of power. They have had both, | 
and so long as a majority of the Assembly, however small, sustain them, 


| 
| or your Excelleney deem it right to conduct the Government with advi- | 


sers powerless, or unwilling to carry out in practice the principles they 
profess, we are satisfied te hold a position honourable in the estimation of } 


the Administration. 

In conclusion, we beg to assure your Excellency that we rejoice to find, 
| in the extract from Lord Grey’s Despatch, the trae position which a Colo- 
nial Governor should occupy, so accurately defined. The Province has 
suffered much from the want of that mediation and moderation proffered 
by your Excellency, and enjoined by the Colonial Secretary; but under 
| your auspices we anticipate the courteous observance and strict impar- 

tiality which make the working of Representative Institutions so easy, | 
and draw from them so much of personal independence and practical util- | 
ity. Your Excellency will ever tind us prompt to sustain you, by the | 
public expression of the respect which we collectively and individually 

feel, and if we cannot consent to act with a party who do not possess our | 
confidence, we shall, nevertheless, give our best consideration, and, if 

possible, our support to any measure which your Excellency may suggest 

for the advancement of the public interest. 

The Members of the Legislative Council, with whom we have deemed 
it necessary to consult, approve of the course we are taking, and of the 
sentiments we have expressed. We have only to regret, that from the 
apparent necessity for an early reply, we have not been able to submit 
the documents referred to us, to gentlemen residing at a distance, whose 
judgment we respect, and whose opinions we confidently anticipate, will 
be coincident with our own. 

We have the honour to remain Your Excellency’s most obedient, 
and very humble servants, 
James McNas, 
GronceE R. Youna. 





Joseru Howe, 
Law. O’C. Doyte, 


} 
| Members of the Executive Council to His Excellency the Lieutenant Governor. 
Hatirax, 28th January, 1847. 
May it Please Your Excellency: The arrival of Mr. Dodd in Halifax 
has afforded us the first opportunity of answering the we dated 17th 
December last. signed by Messrs. J. Howe, L. O’C. Doyle, J. McNab, and 


| tion to confirm the authority of the gentleman acting for that party. 


cessary. 

We proceed to subject to a like comparison with facts, the unqnalified 
declaration, that in every proposal made to the opposition fur a union 
of parties, we have sought “a party triumph and not the peace of the 
country.” 
No sooner had a majority of the Assembly, in 1844, sustained the Gov- 
ument after the disruption of the Council, than the Lieutenaut-Gover- 
nor offered to reinstate the three retired Councillors in all the offices they 
had vacated ; and, in addition, to appoint to the Executive Council a Ro- 
man Catholic gentleman of their own politics, thus removing as far as 
possible the appearance of party triumph, by restoring the relative posi- 
tion of the parties in the Council, as it had stood before the appointment 
of Mr. Almon. Some time after this offer was rejected, Mr. De Wols 
was appointed to the Excise Office, and immediately following that a 
pointment there was commenced a system of ribald abuse of the 
Lieutenant-Governor, which was pertinaciously followed to the close of 
his Administration. 

In the summer of the same year an offer was made to introduce five 
members of the opposition into a Council of twelye—the publisherof this 
abuse referred to being excluded from the proposal. In reference to the 
proposition, it being suggested by a member of the opposition to une of 
ourselves, that if it were emnel on as to contemplate a Council of nine 
in the whole, an arrangement would probably be etfected, the Lieutenant 
Governor lost no time in authorizing the Attorney General to meet a gen- 
tleman understood to be empowered on the other side. Between these 
gentlemen a personal communication took place, which, from the author- 
ity given the Attorney General, and the feelings of the Executive, could 
scarcely have failed to result successfully, although it must have been at- 
tended with sacrifices on the part of the Executive Council; but this 
negotiation abruptly terminated, from the failure of some of the opposi- 
With 
the circumstances of the proposal recently made your Excellency is fully 
acquainted. It is unnecessary that we should unveil the secret springs 
that have defeated all proposals for conciliation—enough appears in what 
is acknowledged and apparent to enable you to estimate the value of 
the construction put on our conduct, and to appreciate the correctness 
and good taste of the vaunting assertion founded on the proposition made 
in 1844, to increase the Council to twelve. To complete the sketch, we 





G. R. Young, accompanied by a Memorandum of approval signed 7 Mr. 
| W. Young, which was received by your Excellency after Mr. Dodd’s de- 
parture from Halifax, and the copy of which furnished by your Excellen- 
cy, the Members of the Executive Council in Halifax had the honour to 
| acknowledge in a note dated the 21st December. 





| this document, we offer no comment. 


position to bring individual feelings into subjection to the restraints of 
official decorum, in the conduet of the business in which we have been 





subjoin the copy of a Resolution passed in the Assembly on the 26th 
February, 1845, and to which we beg your Excellency’s particular atten- 
tion, and from which will be gathered, in no dubious terms, the sense en- 
tertained by a majority of the Assembly, of the course pursued in this re- 
spect, duriug the late administration of the Government. Your Excel- 


| lency’s opinion of our conduct in the recent proposals, we are happy to 
On the general tone of discourtesy, and the derogatory observations of | ku 


ow to be equally favourable. 
Your Excellency has been furnished with a distinct catalogue of public 


Your Excellency ought not to be made the channel for ebullitions of | benetactions which the paper under review would lead you to believe, 
| party or personal resentments, and we owe it to our own character and | the Liberals” would have conferred on N 


eva Scotia, had not the influence 
of the Conservatives frustrated their purposes. Most of that which is 
thus advanced has been reiterated again and again in every varied form 


past or present history of the country. 


lency, and being their conclusive answer. 


engaged by your Excellency. | that might serve to awaken popuar prejudice, and on every suitable oc- 
The paper before us advances statements which we consider in the | casion has been met, and, as we believe, successfully repelled. 

highest degree inaccurate, and pretensions altogether unwarranted by the Your Excellency will therefore not be surprised that we, at this time, 

) deal with these points in general terms only. 

We therefore feel it to be incumbent on us to request your Excellency’s| Your Excellency is told that “ while the Liberals have sought to in- 


. ww . . ; . . . 1 
| attention to some statements of facts which we shall make as briefly, and | troduce into this Province the system of Government suggested by Lord 
with as little comment as possible. 


' Durham, and sanctioned by Lord Sydenham and his successors, the Con- 
In most, if not all, of the instances, it will be unnecessary to inquire | servatives have as steadily opposed it, practically denying to the people 


whether parties, who may be referred to, were right or wrong in their | the power which should result from the possession of representative 
| conduct. 


The indisputable facts, irrespective of the motive, being in our | institutions.” 
view consistent with the statements that have been made to your Excel-| Sorry beyond the expression of language should we be, did we not be- 
| lieve that those who support us both in the Legislature and through Nova 
Not the least conspicuous passage is that in which your Excellency is | Scotia, as well as we ourselves, entertain at least as high a value for rep- 
seriously told that from 1840 to 1843 we were protected by the Liberal | resentative institutions, and reverence for constitutional liberty and Brit- 
party in the Assembly, as they have assumed to style themselves, who, it | ish connexion, as do those who are accustomed to arrogate their own su- 
is said, magnanimously left us and our friends in possession of nearly all | periority. It is because we thus feel that we are unwilling to trust the 


| 
| the offices of emolument, and most of the seats in Council. 
| Contrasted with the sordid politics that debase Nova Scotia, such an 
| instance of generous forbearance would be indeed refreshing. But when 
| and how it was that “the Liberal party became possessed of the power 
and right to distribute the offices of emolument and the seats in Council; 
and still more, that being so possessed, they magnanimously forbore the 
tempting prize in favour of their political antagonists, we confess oursel- 
ves profoundly ignorant. 
; Wetrust we shall not be deemed ungrateful in declining to acknow- 
ledge the obligation until that ignorance is dispelled. On such an is ue 
your Excellency may not be averse from receiving a brief sketch of the 
circumstances. 

The mixed Government we are said to have broken up in 1843, had 


wisdom and disinterestedness of those who see in the circumstances of 
this small Colony an existing adaptation for the whole British system, re- 
quiring neither previous modification nor ie eg and who, on a 
foundation in our eyes so irrational and unsound, seek for chauges from 
which, in an immediate consequence, they do not affect to conceal that 
they hope to attain their own advancement to oflices of emolument.— 
Their next claim is one which doubtless gives value to all the others, and 
is expressed with a guardeduess of language well suited to the delicacy 
| of the subject. Your Excellency is told that ‘ the Liberals hold that pub- 
| lic offices are public trusts.’ So we hold. The public trust we would 
regard is the promotion of the public interest by the faithful execution 
of the duties of office. Their public trust appears to us to be alone sub- 
servient to private interests, before which, in the present state of the Pro- 





its immediate origin in the Governor General’s visit to Nova Scotia in | vincial Government, the public welfare would inevitably bend. Before 
1840. | the consummation, which seems so desirable in the eyes of these gentle- 
He proposed as a general principle, that the members of the Council | men, can be effected, by making the public offices the prize of political 
should ordinarily be members of the Legislative Council of Assembly, | aspirants, great changes are required to be made, entailing a large in- 
and offered a seat to Mr. Howe, provided he would 7 his views on | crease of the public ‘burdens. Until these changes shall be judged advi- 
sable, and be carried into effect, we hesitate not to avow the opinion that 


Responsible Government as advanced in a pamphlet he had some time 
before published, and a copy of which had been sent to Lord John Rus- | to turn a faithful officer out of his situation for the purpose of bribing 
into quietness an enforced agitation, would be altogether inconsistent 


sell, then the Colonial Secretary. : 
Mr. Howe having consented to the condition, and fulfilled it to the | with British practice and precedent, as it would be “ utterly repugnant’ 
to the principles and feelings we desire ever to cherish; and we have lit- 


satisfaction of the Governor-General, the Executive Council was formed | 
in the autumn of that year, op instructions to Lord Falkland to carry out | tle hesitation in believing that the noble Statesman reterred to in the 
the Governor General's views by the retirement of such of the members | passage in question, would recognize in the condition of this Country 
as belonged to neither branclt of the Legislature, and the introduction of | and its institutions, the necessity of great and s°rious changes, before the 
Mr. Archibald, the then Attorney General, Mr. Uniacke, who had retired | system advanced by the Opposition could be introduced without mani- 
from Sir Colin Campbell's Council, Mr. McNab, previously recommended | fest injury to the Province. 

for a seat, and Mr. Howe. These new members being added to those The next theme is the transfer of the Casual and Territorial Revenues, 





who remained, viz: Mr. Robie, Sir Rupert D. George, Mr. Johnston, | and on a subject so much hacknied to party purposes, we may be permit- 


then Solicitor General, Mr. Dodd and Mr. Stewart, formed the Execu- | ted to leave undisturbed by any reminiscences the complacent compari- 
tive Council. son drawn between the Members of the Opposition and of the Council. 
On the united influence of this Council, and not on the influence of any Last in the catalogue is the composition of the Legislative Council.— 
one or more of its members, Lord Falkland went to the country on the | One of the first acts of Lord Falkland, after the retirement of the Exe- 
General Election in the end of 1840, and obtained and preserved the | cutive Councillors in 1843, was to appoint a Roman Catholic Gentleman 
support of the new House. Should it be said that in the majority that | of the Liberal Party to that body, and to the attempts of that party to 


| supported the united Council, the Liberals, as they are.called, prepon-| give it a partizan character, may be traced the appointment they com- 


derated, we doubt not that we should have occasion to modify the no- 


menclature and classification which party interest might now dictate ; | 


but the inquiry is unnecessary. It is enough to show that the party had 


not power to effect what it is vainly pretended they “ magnanimously” | 


abstained from doing. 

When the Council was remodelled in 1840, we never heard it suggest- 
ed that any of that party had the opportunity afforded them of display- 
ing the dudassveattlibasl thus assumed to have been exercised. 

On the contrary, it was matter of public notoriety, that some of the 
party were highly dissatisfied with having been omitted from the Coun- 
cil; and it cannot occasion surprise, that the declarations of being “ sacri- 
ficed and betrayed,” which were publicly made on that occasion, were 
not understood at the time, and cannot now be accepted as the manifes- 
tation of disregard of office, and generous forbearance. 


| plain of. 

The parties who have presented to Your Excellency the document we 

| are considering, profess themselves dissatisfied with the style in which 
our recent offer for conciliation was made, and are pleased to describe 

| the mode that should have been pursued for the purpose of following 
English example. 

| Five pages are occupied in instructing Your Excellency in the Eti- 
quette of the Royal Closet: descanting on the duties that attach to the 
Prime Minister of England; and in exposing the derelictions of duty inte 

| which they assume our ignorance has led us. 

We are not ambitious of the credit to be derived from the display of 
knowledge on matters of no very deep erudition, and shall therefore 
leave those gentlemen in undisturbed possession of the high places they 
emulate, content to believe that the course we pursued was that best suit- 
ed to the humbler circumstances in which we were placed. While our 
desire is to adopt every British principle and practice of Government as 
far and as fast as our own condition will allow, we revolt from the at 
tempt as alike inconsistent with common sense and the welfare of the 
Province, that would apply to a small Colony, what may be suited only 
to a state of greater maturity é ‘ 


If, however, in fulfilling the duty imposed onus by Your Excellency, 
we did not indulge in exaggerated comparisons, we yet wv ithin our nar- 
rower sphere felt the inportance of the trust, and followed the course 
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best adapted, as we believe, for its honourable and successful accomplish- 
ment. ; 
To estimate perfectly our position it might be necessary to enter into 
statements more personal than we deem expedient for this paper. We 
may, however, be permitted to say, that the experience of the past was 
fraught with pertinent instruction. When, therefore, poe Excellency 
was pleased “to invite our assistance in the formation o such a Govern- 
ment as might be in accordance with your well known views, 80 far as 
the state of public feeling in the Province might render practicable,” our 
unreserved declaration of readiness in general terms to unite with gen- 








tlemen of opposite party name, laid as far as we were able the founda- | 


tion necessary for carrying your Excellency’s object into effect, —_ s 
correspondiag disposition exist on the other side, and warraated the ad- 
vice we offered, that previously to any overtures, the sentiment enter- 
tained on this preliminary principle by those of the opposition your Excel- 
lency was in communication with, should be ascertained. 

In deferring our selection of names from the other side to fill the vacant 
seats in Council—(your Excellency is aware we were willing to assume 
the duty, if subsequently it should be required to be fulfilled )}—we avoid- 
ed an appearance of dictation that might have been offensive to those 
opposed to us; and as we were aware that the union would call for some 
surrender of party and personal feeling on the other side, we felt that the 
tendered resignation of Messrs. Dodd and Almon would evince that we had 
been willing to set the example. Thus, if our opponents should possess 
a desire to promote the harmony of the Province, an opportumty was 
afforded for the arrangement of such names to fill the vacant seats m the 
Executive Couucil from their side as we could acquiesce in, in a manner 
the least likely to excite jarring feelings among their own party—while, 
if there should exist no real purpose of union, the course we pursued with- 
held from them the plausible excuse of proscription and its fruitful harvest 
of excitement 

“The irrelevant matters very improperly introduced,” as the docu- 
ment before us authoritatively determines, were statements calculated to 
put your Excellency in possession of our views, and thereby enable you 
to correct misapprehension, and to secure a proper understanding in a 
case where explicitness was necessary. 

In all these communications our intercourse was with your Excellency, 
not with our opponents. Your Excellency fulfilling the office of “ medi- 
tation and moderation” which the paper we are considering professes 
highly to value, exercised exclusively your own discretion in communi- 
cations you made to the opposition, aud we doubt not, (for we are igno- 
rant of their exact nature and extent,) your Excellency was guided by a 
spirit of generous confidence which you had reason to suppose would not 
be misapprehended or perverted. 

It is insinuated in terms not the most delicate, that the reget we thus 
made involving Mr. Almon’s retirement, was dictated under a sense of 
weakness aud dread of the future, for the purpose of seeking the aid of 
our opponents, whose co-operation you are told we have found ourselves 
compelled to invite on former occasions. . Vij 

Your Bxcellency is aware, and we are not insensible to the fact, that 
an offer of conciliation from one of two contending —. is liable to be 
misinterpreted into evidence of weakness, by minds incapable or unwil- 
ling to exercise generous sentiments ; and we can have no interest In ob- 
jecting to this practical exhibition which these gentlemen have seen fit to 
make of their sense of official propriety—rendered more conspicuous by 
its contrast with the lofty terms in which they profess to hold up for ex- 
ample the high observances of British Statesmen. 

But whatever may have been our motives, it is satisfactory to know 
that neither the success of their Parliamentary opposition, nor the conduct 
of public affairs, furnishes evidence of any necessity on our part to seek 
their aid. 

The supporters of the Administration in the Assembly have ever had 
strength sufficient to resist, with entire success, the most strenuous and 
pertinacious efforts ef the opposition,—a strength, too, which has gone 
m steadily increasing as the contest has advanced ; and not only has the 
management of the Provincial business, and the subversion of public of- 
fices, been as efficient as when individuals from the other side were in the 
Council, (we thmk we may go thus far at least without dread of any con- 
tradiction,) but during the last three yefirs some of the principal public 
offices have undergone great and acknowledged improvements—while a 
large reduction of the Provincial Debtyand the Revenue flourishing and 
inereasing in no ordinary measure, havé furnished no ground of dissatis- 
faction. andl 

Vanity or self interest may magnify beyond their due pe foe the 
affairs of this small Coloay, and the ability necessary for < vising the 
Lieutenant-Governors on their conduot; but the experience of many 
years, during which, at different times, most of us have been associated 
with many of the leading men on the other side, has given us moderate 
views on this subject: therefore, in seeking an union of parties the evils 
to be averted formed our paramount consideration, and the suppression 
of a debasing agitation calculated only to disturb the peace and retard 
the welfare of the country, was to us an object far more controlling than 
the advantage to be expected trom the talents of any set of men. 

A reason is assigned by the other side for the rejection of the recent 
offer made for conciliation, which is perfectly significant to all who ap- 
prelhend the import of the terms in which it is expressed, and which in 
connection with other circumstances on which it is unnecessary to enter 
here, renders transparent the real object for which the country is now 
agitated; but which is yet so cageeseil as to leave multitudes of this P’ro- 
vince in ignorance as to the tendency of the course pursued. 

It is said that “a fair distribution of patronage should be arranged at 
the formation” of the United Council, and that to induce the opposition 
“to share the respousibilities and labours of Government” Offices of ade- 
quate value had not been offered them. 

Here a ready key is furnished to the extravagant comparisons institu- 
ted between the Government of Nova Scotia, and that of Great Britain, 
and the overstrained and unsound analogies attempted to be deduced 
from English precedents, which overspread the documents we are consi- 
dering, to adegree calculated to give to it an air of burlesque and carica- 
ture in the eyes of those acquainted with the real nature of both Govern- 
ments, and the circumstances of the two countries; but which to a 
stranger, unacquainted with our affairs, and to those among ourselves ig- 
norant of incidents that distinguish the British Government, have a ten- 
dency to create plausible and deceptious opinions. 

Let the English Statesmen be informed that in Nova Scotia the system 
of Administration by Heads of Departments has never been introduced, 
and that the greater number of the chief public officers have not seats at 
the Council Board, and that the larger number of the Councillors, since 
the reconstruction in 1840, have been unconnected with office; and he 
would understand that Party Government and the transfer of offices of 
emolument and trust contemplated by the Opposition, could not take 
place on English principles, until such mode of administration had been 
introdyced. But further, when he should learn the structure of the Pro- 
vincial Governinent, the mode of the Legislative action in the grant of mo- 
ney, and its appropriation and expenditure for local improvements,—when 
he should know that some of the chief officers fulfil in fact the duties 
which are performed by subordinate clerks, and are dependent for the ne- 
cessary support of their families on salaries not more than adequate for that 
object, he would assuredly be satisfied that the administration by Heads of 
Departments could not be introduced without the creation of new offices, 
ind a pension fund, the Government initiative in money votes, and man 
important changes in the present system, oe the sacrifice of mue 
that the people of Nova Scotia, from long usage, have become attached 
to, and necessarily entailing a very large increased expense in the admin- 
stration of the Provincial Government. 


__ She Atoion, 





Member of Government—should be exposed to the influences and tem: 
tations of Elections—or be led aes few years, to spend, in securin 
return of himself or some political leader, on which his continuance in of- 
flice, and consequently his daily bread, would depend, much more than 
the amount of all his annual income. 

Hence our reason for asserting that new offices must be created—in- 
creased expense incurred—and pensions established—to out the 
views of the Opposition—unless they design to violate English prece- 
dent, of which they talk so vag or to trample on the substantial inte- 
rests of the Province, for which they profess so high a regard. 

If the object of the Opposition be to introduce the perfect English sys- 
tem, then honesty to the people demands that their intention should be 
openly avowed, and the fn effect, and ail the consequences, be distinctly 
explained. This they never yet have done. If their object be to introduce 
just so much as suits the interests of a few individuals by giving them 
the power to turn out the holders ot offices of emolument merely, with- 
eut altering the nature of the offices, so as to bring them into analogy 
with the Departments in England, then the object is alike destructive of 
the best interests of the people and repugnant to British principle and 
practice, and its authority and example must be sought for, not in the 
Constitution of Great Britain, but in one of the worst features of the prac- 
tice in the United States of America. 

We offer to your Exeellency no apology for the length of this paper. 
Bound to Nova Scotia by the strongest ties—her welfare (at stake upon 
the issue raised between our opponents and ourselves,) cannot be indif- 
ferent to us—nor could we, without injustice, be insensible to the claims 
of our political friends in the legislature and country, who, in common 
with ourselves, are attacked in the document webave been considering. 

The appeal of your Excellency—a new Governdr—opened under favor- 
able auspices arenewed prospect of quieting angitation which, as we 
conceive, without any considerations of the public good to warrant it, dis- 
turbs and injures the country. 

That appeal demanded the surrender of our personal feelings to no ordi- 
nary extent, aad we prepared to make the sacrifice as far as public duty 
and propriety would permit. In this we but carried out the principles 
we have maintained br the last three years; andif the mode in which 
our advance has been repelled, has altered some of the relations in which 
we were willing to place ourselves, we are not answerable for that conse- 
quence. The opposition leaders deal confidently with the future. In 
the struggle of the last three years, may it pleas your Excellency, antici- 
pations equally bold and confident have again been thrown across our path, 
which it has been our fortune to find realized in nothing except disappoint- 
ment to their authors. Content to leave the future in the disposal of a 
wise Providenc, we trust that as far as we may be called to mingle in its 
scenes, we shall at least bring to the duties it may presenta firm deter- 
mination to promote the welfare of our country according to our best abi- 


ity. 

te contemplating, however, the prospect before us, it is our good for- 
tune that the recollections of the past throw no discouragement over the 
anticipations of the future : as it is also our pride an’ happiness to know, 
that the exertions we formerly made for promoting the harmony of the 
Province, met the = of your Excellency’s noble predecessor, while 
administering this Government, and secured the firm, unwavering con- 
fidence and support of a majority of the representatives of the people, and 
that our recent efforts obtained your Basellency’> approbation ; nor should 
we fulfil our duty, were we to close this paper without thanking your 
Excellency for the declaration you have so Findly expressed, that you re- 
cognized in the course we pursued in our recent proposals the evidence 
of a sincere desire on our part to co-operate in your Excellency’s en- 
deavours to construct a Council fairly representing both parties, and that 


uess that entitled them to their Sovereign’s approval. 
S. B. Rost, R. D. Georee, 


J. W. Jonnston, Epmunp M. Dopp, 
M. B. Aton, Lewis M. Wivkins, Jr. 


Exchange at New York on Loncon, at 60 days, 104 1-4 a 104 1-2. 
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PARTIES IN ENGLAND. 


in the British journals; we say occasionally, because the stupendous ca- 
lamity which now overspreads Ireland, fills the public mind with anxiety 


a fair trial. 


ration of the Tories to power, either from the proverbial incapacity, or 
bad success of the Whigs, or from a new construction of the conservative 


other immediate followers in the House of Commons, and giving them 
the opportunity of rejoining the conservatives, from whom. they are, it 
is supposed, only temporarily separated. How far Sir Robert Peel is dis- 
posed to take this course is a question of some doubt} but it is tolerably 
certain that if the Peel section in the Commons were restored to the 
main conservative body, that body, so re-united, woukl be able to go to 
the new election with a strong probability of success—and any decided 


131 


ed 
Lord John Russell on the frivolous plea that it interfered with the busi- 


ness of the traders and retailers. It nevertheless gave cheaper food to 
the poor. 











The grand difficulty of the present cabinet is yet to come. The great 
question of how the financial part of the question is to be met, is yet to be 
decided. The cost of maintaining the destitute poor of Ireland, of find- 
ing them work, and the Many attendant expenses, cannot be less, from 
the Ist of October, 1846, to the same period in 1847, than ten millions 
sterling. No probable increase of revenue, even if increase were expect- 
ed, could make up the deficiency in the Treasury caused by such a drain- 
Lord John Russell then will have no alternative but to come down to 
Parliament aud ask leave to contract a loan. To contract a new loan in 
a period of profound peace will be an irksome duty ; it is always an un- 
popular one for any minister, or for any purpose. It will induce the 
country to look into the nature of the expenditure, and to scan the system 
of outlay. The system of outlay in regard to Irish expenditure, we are 
sure will not bear.scanning. Complaints and discontent will be heard 
from all sides, and the days of Whig tribulation will begin. Still, as we 
have already said, there is every disposition to give Lord John a fair 
trial. But should he after a fair trial be found wanting—should the finan- 


_ cial difficulties increase—should any appearance of foreign war arise, or 


great national difficulties supervene, the people will assuredly call back 
the conservatives and with them, perhaps, Sir Robert Peel. Sir Robert 
Peel, we admit, will never be voluntarily chosen again by the conserva- 
tives as their leader—for he has betrayed them twice ; but any great im- 
pending danger threatening the national stability of the country, or en- 
dangering the integrity of the empire, might induce the people to call to 
their aid the man whose tact and skill in government, and whose ad 
ministrative talents are so generally acknowledged. The present session 
will probably decide all these questions. 


“THESE EMIGRANTS.” 

“These Emigrants,” in a tone of contumely and reproach, is an expres- 
sion we constantly hear from American lips, forgetting that the nation 
was founded by emigrants, strengthened and increased by emigrants—its 
houses built, its canals dug, its railroads made and its battles fought by 
emigrants. 

If this antipathy to emigrants did not tend, in the long run, to evil conse- 
quences, it might be permitted to pass as a mere popular prejudice, harm’ 
less in itself and innocuous to any one; but as it may by and by ripen 
into a fixed and permanent dislike to all those who come from beyond the 
seas, and impair that high spirit of hospitality for which this country has 
heretofore been distinguished, we may be excused for saying a few words 











The stability of Lord John Russell’ s cabinet is ogcasionally discussed | 


| 


} 


and alarm, and because a general inclination prevails to give Lord John 


on the subject. 


We admit that the scarcity of provisions in Europe generally, and the 
terrible state of misery in Ireland, will induce vast numbers of persons to 
jones their homes and repair to this land of promise—a land, be it 
known, which all people in the old county look to, and hold in a reserve 


you beheld in the conduct of Messrs. Dodd and Almon a disinterested- | 88 @ dernier ressort when all things fail at home. “Never mind,” is the 


| consoling expression of many, “if all things fail we can yet go to Ameri- 


| ca, where we shall not at any rate want bread.” This is the consolation 


| of thousands throughout England, Ireland, and Scotland. That emigrants 


- | will come by thousands and tens of thousands even, during the present 

a | year we do not question, nor do we doubt that many of them will be in 
| a state of destitution, and soon become chargeable on the public bounty ; 
| but this will be temporary and of small consideration, compared with the 


enactment of any hostile and inhospitable law for their exclusion. This 
isa land of plenty, and the emigrants are from the land of scarcity; 
let them come, in God’s name, for God created man in his own image, and 
gave to him the whole earth as his inheritance. 

But it is said that this country is overstocked with emigrants—that the 
country is overrun with foreigners. They are numerous, we admit, but 
the country is not overstocked, especially with servant-labour. Servant~ 
labour is still scarce, or why would it be so dear? Why do the most ordi- 


| nary house servants in New York demand double the wages that is given 
In an article which we have copied to-day from Fragers’ Magazine these | 


ideas are set forth; but it is clear that the writer looks forward to a resto- | an awkward housemaid six, besides board, lodging, washing, and pre- 
| 


| 
| 


in London? A clumsy man servant will ask twelve dollars a month, and 


sents; while in the country such persons can scarcely be obtained at all. 
Labour is the grand element of the wealth of this country. The natural 


party out of the old elements. The latter event he seems to think at- | "resources are beyond calculation, and chiefly require labour for their de- 
tainable if Sir Robert Peel would accept the peerage, and go to the | velopement; yét labour is not to be obtained except at a cost that renders 
House of Lords, leaving the Lord Lincoln's, Sidney Herberts, and his | it often unavailable. We speak not of labour in the mechanic arts, for that 


branch of industry is much better supplied; we allude particularly to 
house and farm servants. Every one knows that thousands of acres of 
land in the State of New Jersey only, lies uncultivated inconsequence of 
the high price of labour, and that the agricultural products of the country 
would be infinitely greater but for this disadvantageous circumstance. In 
the present profitable export trade in American provisions, this circum- 





stance should be borne in mind, for it is of high national importance 


success of that body would, of course, restore it to power. In this way | There is hardly a farmer in the country that would not improve his 
Lord John Russell may, in the course of another year, be thrownsout of | farm, clear more land, and raise more produce, if labour were cheaper ; 
office. | nor is there a farmer’s wife that would not make more butter, raise more 
But Lord John may lose office from other causes. His measures may | poultry, and sell more eggs, and that too at a much cheaper rate, if she 
be too dangerous or too inert. Should he, in the course of the remedies he | could procure a good female servant at moderate wages. ; 
may propose for Ireland, make any demonstration adverse to thesafety and | Some definite yet comprehensive plan should be fallen upon to send the 
integrity of the Irish church, his days would be, most assuredly, soon | emigrants on their arrival into the country; and in doing this it is not 
numbered. To assail the English church would be still more fatal; and | merely sufficient to urge them to leave the city, for they are strangers 
should he be persuaded by his Radical allies to disturb the finality of the | and know not where to go. If the different benevolent Societies and 
Reform Act, to move a step in the direction of univer@l suffrage, or to | charitable individuals, would open a correspondence with intelligent per- 
attempt any organic changes in the system of the gountry, he would | sous in the agricultural counties of the adjoining states, they might learn 
soon find it necessary to pack up his papers and take kis departure from | the precise lecality where labourers and servants are wanted, and direct 
Downing street. | them thither accordingly. But in all such cases the emigrant should be 
We have said that Lord John Russell’s measures may be too danger- | told to be moderate in the demand for wages, and not to regulate them 
ous or too inert. The dangerous measures we have just hinted at; the , by the existing standard. 


inert ones are already before our eyes, in the remedies proposed, for Ire-, If there be any danger from the great export of provisions, or from a 


land, for it would be absurd to maintain, that the plan proposed in his | short crop the coming season, of scareity here in the United States, the 
speech at the beginning of the session to meet the terrible exigency of | measures which we are advocating are doubly necessary. Short crops 


the times, has given satisfaction. The suspension of the Navigation laws, | are as likely to occur as in Europe; they have occurred already, and may 


and of the duties on foreign grain, are only temporary measures, and the | happen again; but land is more abundant and cheaper in the United States 
latter is of very doubtful efficacy, for even under the old Corn law and | and the circumstances of Europe send labourers hither totill it. Let them 





Whether these changes would be beneficial, or if beneficial, whether 
their advantages would be equivalent to the enlarged expenditure they 
would create, are questions of very serious moment to every Nova Scoti- | 
an—but on these questions we do not enter—our object is to a the 
matter of specious but delusive glosses; for of this we are assured, that | 
were the peoy le of this Province to understand «hat is really meant by | 

‘© Opposition leaders by the phraseology of the paper we are consider- | 


‘ng, aud the necessary consequences of the system they are aiming at; 
and could they know the expenses it must induce, and the new offices it 
requires, with the operation and effects of its other requisite changes, | 
there is not one ¢ mstituency in Nova Scotia that would not reject the | 
‘J = With scorn, iet it be offered from whose hands svever it might. 

But the real end and t *ndency of the course pursued are concealed un- 
cer terms aud purases not understood by the generality of the people, 
and gilded by high sounding references to England, and selt complacent 
tat 58 , With British institutions. > 
ae ™ t English precedent sanctions not the turning out of of- 
5 = - /Ladininistration, men not engaged in the administration 
unconnected with the Ministry or the Legislature, and performing sub- | 
ordinate duties ot ottice. : 5 ] 

Che public » we think, equally forbids that an officer who, in his 

phealll jose 04, esand secures the public duties, or at the eounter re- 

ves and | ie public revenu ind is compelled to fulfil a large 
¢ at tha puty ola clerk, should be drawn away from his of- 
ce fT ittencd t d pager 


rative and | slativ luties devolving on a 


: eer : : : | 
| free. The permission to use foreign sugar in the manufacture of beer | 


sliding scales, foreign grain, at its present price, would be admitted duty | be duly employed, and scarcity need not be apprehended. 

Let it not be supposed that there is any thing harsh in advocating a re- 
and spirituous liquors, is, we admit, an exception, and is the only mea-| duction of labour wages. In relation to wages the public mind seems to 
sure that we think unexceptionable. It will save a vast consumption of | have overlooked one important fact, namely, the great reduction of late 
grain, and thus augment the quantity of food, and as the import duties on | years in the price of clothing. 


All sort of wearing apparel of the 
sugar are not to be altered, the revenue will not suffer, but be increased | cheaper kind, has fallenin price from thirty to fifty per cent within the last 
from the change. The price of beer, too, that great necessary of life it| ten years; yet wages have remained the same. 


may be called, will be kept down to its usual standard. To stop the current of European labour is to stop one of the great cur- 


rents of the national prosperity, and its effects would speedily develope 
scale, is a good and necessary measure ; but we have little confidence in | themselves in a general stagnation of all works of improvement requir- 


the plan of buying up lands to improve at the government expense, and | ing manual effort. Let then the poor Irish continue to come, for we 
then selling them out again “in lots to suit purchasers.” Such a plan | should tind “ very difficult to do without them A _— of precise Me 
will open a door to “ jobbing,” and give the goverument more trouble | struction, given by the government to the American Consuls at the ports 
than paying the national debt. Any attempt too, to ttke from negligent | of embarkation, would hold in check the abuses practised in the ship- 
landlords and absentees their lands by force, to cultivate or sell for the | ment of paupers and diseased persons, w hich is now so much complain- 
public good, will be a measure fraught with infinite mischief. It would | ed of. 


Reclaiming waste lands in Ireland by draining bogs, &c., upon a large 


be contrary to law, to justice, and to the immutable rights of properity. | *,* We beg to call attention to th » advertisement of the British Protec- 
Experience has shown that Sit Robert Peel’s plan last winter—we | tive Emigrant Society, by which it will be seen that arrangements are 
mean that of establishing largé 


magazines of corn in various parts of; made for forwarding remittances from this country to any part of Eng- 
[Ireland to sell ata reduced rate, 


was a good one. It was set aside by | ‘and, [reland, Scotland, o1 Wales. 






































ea PROGRESS OF IRISH RELIEF. 

We cannot keep up with the progress of public meetings and subscrip 
tions for our destitute fellow creatures in Ireland and Scotland. From al 
quarters we hear of the same benevolent feeling. In Toronto a most inte 
resting meeting has been held, which called forth the eloquence of the mos 
distinguished men of the city. In Montreal the Hibernian Benevolent 
Society have voted one thousand dollars for the relief of the Irish and 
Scotch, the Irish and Scotch be it remembered, and here is the authentim 
cating document :— 

HIBERNIAN BENEVOLENT SOCIETY. 
Society Rooms, Montreal, 2d March, 1847 

A General Special Meeting of this Society was held in their rooms, this 
evening ,pursuant to public notice. The President in the chair. 

After the meeting was called to order, the President explained to the 
meeting the reason why he had called them together; after which it was 
unanimously resolved, that £250, or one thousand dollars of the Capita 
Fund, belonging to the Society, now deposited in the Fabrique of Montreal 
at interest, be withdrawn, and the same to be handed over to E. A. 
Meredith, Esquire, Secretary and Treasurer to the United Irish and 
Scotch Relief Fund, to be by him placed at the disposal of the United 
Committee for the relief of the suffering people of Ireland and Scotland ; 
and that the proper officers of the Society do wait upon the gentlemen 
of the Seminary to notify them to that effect. P. Brennan, Secretary. 

In this city, at a concert given by Scotchmen, about twelve hundred dol- 
lars were raised. The Committee sitting in Wall street are hourly re- 
ceiving fresh donations, and the fund already amounts to nearly $80,000. 
The following is a list of the $500 subscriptions which we gave some- 
what inaccurately in a former number. 

A Lady contributed $1000, also, James S. Wadsworth. ; 

The $500 subscriptions were as follows:—Myndert Van Schaick, 
Brown, Brothers, & Co., Robert B. Minturn, Thomas Sutfern, A. T. Stew- 
art & Co., William Pickersgill, Auguste Belmont, Henry Grinnell, James 





THe Alvion. 











NEW WORKS. 
How to pay the Rent, a farce in one act, by Tyrone Power, No. 3 The 
Miuor Drama. Published by William Taylor & Co., New York. This 
clever little sketch by the lamented Power is a well selected addition to 
Messrs. Taylors’ collection of Modern Farces. All who have enjoyed the 
admirable representation of Collins as the facetious hero, Morgan Rattler, 
will be glad to read the piece. 
Romeo and Juliet, No. 42 Modern Standard Drama, edited by Epes Sar- 
geant. Published by William Taylor & Co. A stage edition of this fa- 
vourite play is a valuable addition to a theatrical library. 








THE DRAMA. 

Park Tueatre.—The charming little Viennoises complete their engage- 
ment at the Park this evening. During the week they have attracted | 
respectable houses. The new divertisement called Pot Pourri, has been | 
eminently attractive. Ten different national dances are introduced, in 
which the talents of the individual members of the troupe are conspicn- | 





ously displayed. The fascinating little Fanny Preger gives the Cracovi- | 
enne with charming grace and spirit. T'he pas espagnol, by Frances Weiss | 
and “ Fanny,” is also beautifully rendered. Indeed we might enumer-, 
ate each dance as being delight ul specimens of the taste, precision, and ! 
execution acquired by these fascinating young artistes. They proceed | 
immediately to Philadelphia and Baltimore, where we have no doubt | 
fresh triumphs await them. 

The opening of spring will give an impetus to theatrical busivess, | 
much to the gratification of the managers. Mr. Simpson is so complete- 
ly dependent on the star system for his attraction, that the migration of 
these eccentric bodies to the South during the winter months, leaves him | 
comparatively powerless. With the return of April, however, we shail 





McBride, George McBride, Jr., Dennistoun, Wood & Co, John Jacob As- 
tor, Thomas BE. Davies, George M. Woolsey, E. J. Woolsey, Howland & 
Aspinwall. Prime, Ward, & Co., Richardson & Watson, John Gihon, Jas. 
Phalen, Boorman, Johnston & Co., Bird, Gillilan & Co., Goodhue & Co., 
L. Routh & Son, Fox and Livingston, Barclay & Livingston, P. Lorril- 
lard, Jr., G. B. Lamar, Wight, Sturgis & Shaw, John Nicholson, Moses 
H. Grinnell, Charles H. Marshall, Woodhull & Minturn. 


Every thing that relates to Indian Corn of course interests us; we 
therefore cannot read unmoved the following stanzas. 
“GIVE ME THREE GRAINS OF CORN, MOTHER.” 


BY MRS A. M. EDMOND-—BROOKLINE, MASS. 

The above quoted words were the last request of an Irish lad to his 
mother, as he was dying from starvation. She found three grains in the 
corner of his ragged jacket and gave them tohim. It was all she had— 
the whole family were perishing from famine. 


Give me three grains of corn, mother, 
Only three grains of corn, 

It will keep the little life I have 
Till the coming of the morn. 

I am dying of hunger and cold, mother, 
Dying of hunger and cold, 

And half the agony of such a death, 
My lips have never told. 


It has gnawed like a wolfat my heart, mother, 
A wolf that is fierce for blood, 

All the live long day, and the night beside. 
Guawing for lack of food. 

I dreamed of bread in my sleep, mother, 
And the sight was heaven to see ; 

I woke with an eager famishing lip, 
But you had no bread for me. 


How could Llook to you, mother. 
How could I look to you, 
For bread to give your starving boy, 
When you were starving too? 
For I read the famine in your cheek 
And in your eye so wild. 

And I felt it in your bony haud 
As you laid it on your child. 

* os * 

Come nearer to my side, mother, 
Come nearer to my side, 

And hold me fondly as you held 
My father when he died. 

Quick, for 1 cannot see you, mothe, 
My breath is almost gone, 

Mother! dear mother! ere I die, 
Give me three grains of corn. 


Mr. French, of the House of Representatives, has collected $2139, and 
handed over to Mr Seaton, Mayor of Washington, for the Irish Fund. The 


following is his letter: 


Orrice oF House or REPRESENTATIVES. 
March 9, 1847. 


Dear Str:—I have the pleasure to enclose two thousand one hundred 
and thirty-one dollars, which has been collected by me for the Irish reliet 


fund. 


Nearly one thousand dollars of this money was contributed by mem- 
7 five hundred dollars by Major 
John P. Heiss; one hundred dollars by Thomas Ritchie, Esq. ; one hun- 
dred dollars by the proprietors of Jackson Hall, ( it being the rent of said 
hall for the birth-night ball) between three and four hundred dollars by 
Senators of the United States; and the remainder by the clerks and 


bers ofthe House of Representatives ; 


messengers in this office, and by indiv iduals. 
My subscription lists are not yet entirely « losed. ; 
I willdeposite them in your hands. with a farther statement of 
stewardship. 
‘With high respect, you obedient servant, 


B. B. FRencu. 


Tue Iranian Orera.—Signorina Barili’s benefit 


but in consequence of some arrangement as to complimentary Tickets, 


which we do not understand, farther than that it was no compliment 


all, the gentleman who reports for us, as well as others were refused ad- | 


mittance to the House. 


empted, by special placard, posted in the lobby, from the Signorina’ 


“complimentary” interdiction; and “ The Press” 

at the door only to be rejected. 

more pecuniary dexterity than good sense or good manners. 
LATER FROM CAMPEACHY. 

Loss oF THE Baitisn Steamer Tween—Sixty Lives 
Oreans, March 2.—The Mexican schr. Alrevida, Capt. Zanchez, arrive 
at this port yesterday morning from Campeachy, having 
February. 


A letter has been received by her from acommercial house at Campea- 
chy, announcing that news reached that city the evening of the 17th of 
é She was lost on the 
12th of February, on the north east end of the Alacranes, and sixty per- 
1 Havana on the 9th ult. for Vera 
Expeditions were sent from Campeacly to her as- 
The letter received here says that Com. Connor ‘has also sent 
The 
Alacranes lie about seventy miles from the coast of Yucatan, directly 


the loss of the British royal mail steamer Tweed. 


sons were drowned. The Tweed left 
Cruz and Tampico. 
sistance. 


to Laguna for a steamer,’ but the purport is not very intelligible. 


north of Merida. 


There were thirty-five passengers on the Tweed, and the officers and 
About sixty in all were drowned, but no | 


crew made seventy-five more. 
names are mentioned. This account was derived from the supercargo 


the vessel, who, with nine men, were saved in a boat belonging to the 


T weed, and had arrived at Sisal. 


The Tweed had 1170 flasks of quicksilver on board and other merchan- 
The Svanish brig Emilio had sailed to render assistance, and they 
were taking up other vessels at Campeachy on the 18th ult., for the same | 


dize. 


purpose. " 
Mr. Davis, one of the officers of the Tweed, had arrive 
the letter bag. 


d at§ 








Assoon as they are ; 
my | have seen sufficient to endorse the favourable impression he has made in | 


took place on Tuesday, 


' 
This was hardly fair, as ‘“‘ The Press” were ex. | 


presented themselve 


The advisers of this lady have shown 


Lost—New | 
“dd 
sailed the 19th | 


isal, with 


have all the floating histrionic talent back again. Forest, Placide, Jas. 
Wallack, Anderson, and Collins, with Mrs. Mowatt, are all on the wing 
| for New York. The public are looking with much interest for the next 
engagement of Mrs. Mason. We understand that she will appear early 
in April. 


The new play is announced for an early representation ; we anticipate 
for it a favourable reception. ‘The plot is one of intense interest, com- 
bining incidents so directly appealing to the sympathies of a commer- 
cial community like New York, that we feel tolerably secure of its suc 
cess. 

Bowery THeatre.—Mr. Jackson is deserving of all credit for his en 
deayours to raise this long popular theatre to its old standard of eminence. 
He has followed up his successful experiment in opera by the introduc- 
tion of the dallét. Mile. Dimier, the graceful and finished danseuse, brought 
out by Madame Augusta, is engaged, and in conjunction with M. 
Bennie and his daughter Oceana, a series of ballets are in the course of 
representation. 

An agreeable little ballet called La Fille Mal Gardé was produced on 
Monday with complete success. Mlle. Dimier as the heroine Lise. This 
young lady appears to much greater advantage as a premiére danseuse than 
when she danced as seconde to Augusta. Her style is peculiarly graceful 
and chaste, and with sufficient vigour to be effective. M. Bennie is also 
an artist of more than respectable talent, and his daughter is a neat and 
pleasing dancer. 

A grand ballét is in preparation on a scale of great magnificence, and 
the manager’s liberal experiment bids fair to be highly productive. 

Otympic Tueatre.—The benefits at this house keep up 


of crowded audiences. 


a succession 
Holland ‘the Funny,” for he really is the embo- 
diment of fun and whim, was rewarded as usual with a bumper. We 


understand that numerous attractive novelties are in preparation for the 





spring campaign. Miss Mary Taylor has accepted an engagement, and 
will appear on Monday next. 

Cuatuam Tueatre.—Mr. Roberts completed another successful en- 
gagemeut at this theatre on Monday evening with his benefit, on which 


occasion he repeated Hamlet to a highly respectable and large audience. 


FRSMITTANnces TO ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 


York will remit, tor part es requiring it, mon 
the Old Country they may direct. _ di _— 


tions to whom and where it is to be sent, wil 
dollars so enclosed, by biilson 


| [NFORMATION WANTED OF 


o 
March 13 
BRITISH PROTECTIVE EMIGRANT SOCIETY, 


AND IKELAND.—For the 
the British Protective Emigrant Soci-ty of } oo 
in sums large or small, to any pait of 


tection of Emigrants and others, 


Pereons residing outof the city, by enclosing the sum they wish remitted, with direc. 


have £1 sterling provided for every five 


Bank of British North America, J mdon ; 
Provincial Bank of Ireland ; 
: : ; National Bank of Scotland. 
Office of the Society No. 93 Greeawich street, New York. 


OM: ey) 
Epwarp F. SaNDERSON,? ,--. p_.; SOOEAS DELON, Prqine. 
Joun NopLe, $ Vice Presidents. 
MaTHEW RvuDsDALE, Treasurer. 
BOARD OF MANAGERS: 
ANTHONY BakcLay, the British Consul, ; JoHN S. BARTLETT 
Ex-officio, JOHN CHARLES BEALES, M.b. 


JaMES BoorMAN, 
3. E. W. CANNING, Secretary, 


mar | 
W HALL, A.M. M.D., since his return fom Europe continues hiso 
¢ street. New Orleans, exclusively for CONSUMPTION OF T 
new, safe, effectual, and painless mode of treatment. Blisters, 
ics not being used. 
See “Hall on Phthisis,” forsale by J. B. Steele, 14 Camp street, New Orleans. 
Dr. H. is in Cincinnati, Ohio, from Juue 1st to November Ist of each year. 
_mar 13—ly, 
CARD.—Mrs. EDWARD LODER and Mr. WILLIAM A. KING have the honor 
to announce to their friends and the public, that they will give a Concert of Vocal 
and Instrumental Music, atthe Apollo Saloon, on Mouday Eveniog, March 22d, 1847, 
The Programme will be ofa novel and higtty interestieg characier. 
The First Part will consist of choice selections froma Carle Marie von Weber's Opera 
OBERON. consisting of Scena, Songs. Quartettes, and Ct orusses. 
The Second Part will cousist of the most popular and pleasing Songs, Duetts, and 
Choruses, irom Rosini’s celebrated Opera CINDERELLA. 
Mrs. E. Loder and Mr. W. A. King will be assisted by the best resi 
talent, whose names wii ibe duly announced. 





flice at 127 Canal 
HE LUNGS, bya 
seions, issnes, or emet- 





lent professional 
mar 15—It. 





FO y fF WILLIAM BARBER, oravy of the members of his 
family They emigrated to this country about fourteen years since, and are sup- 
osed to be residing somewhere in Canada. Wiliiam Ba ber was b\ tradea Paper Ma- 
er, Any information respecting them will be chankfully received by addressing a line 
*. vac WILLIAM H., Fitchburg, Mass. 





NFORMATION WANTED OF THOMAS GIBBONS, son of Peter Gibbons, for- 
merly ot Newfield, Newport, County Mayo, Ireland, late of New York. When jase 
heard of Thomas Gibbons was in Kentucky. Hisonly Sister, Mary Rowton, would be 


giad to hear of or from bim. 
Address to the care ol S. M. SANFORD, Barrie, U. €. 


mar 6—3t. 
Wiozes is hereby given that the Pormerdite between the und rsigaed at New 

Yor&, in the United States of America, as Merchants Factors, and & mmission 
Agents, under the firia of * Dennistoun and Company,” is dissolved, as tar as relates to 
the undersigned William Cross and Thomas Sellar, who this day retire therefrom. 
And that the business will henceforth be carried on by the undersigned, Alexander Den- 
nistoun, John Dennistoun, William W od, Willian ©. My!ne, Murray M. Thomson, 





and Benjamin F. Dawson, under the firm of “ Dennistoun, Wood and Com 7 
Dated the Thirty-tirst day of December, one thousand eignt hundred and forty-six. 


Signed ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN, Glasgow. 
~ JOHN DENNIS'TOUN, M. P., London, 
WILLIAM WOOD, New ¥ ork. 
WILLIAM C. MYLNE, | ew Orleans. 
WILLIAM CROSS, Liverpool. 
THOMAS’ SELLAR, Liverporl. 
MURRAY M. THOMSON, New Orleans. 
BENJAMIN F. DAWSON, New York. 


OTICE is ereby given that the Partnership between the un lersigned, as Mer- 
chants, Factors, and Commission Agents at Glasgow, under the firm of ** James 
and Alexander Dennistoun,” at New Orleans, vn cr the firm of ‘* Alexander snd Jobn 
Dennistoun and Company,” and at Liverpoo!, usder the firm of‘ Alexander Dennistoun 
and Company,” is dissolved, as far as relates to the undersigned William Gross, who this 
day retires sherefrom. And that the business will hencetorth be carriea on by the ur- 
dersigned Alexander Dennistoun, John Dennistoun. William Wood, William Craig 
Mylne, and Murray Menzies Thomson at Glasgow, under the firm of *‘ James and Alex- 
ander Dennistoun,’ and at New Orleans, under the firm of ‘* Alexander and John Den- 
nistoun and Company,” and the business at Liverpool will be carried on by the same 
parties together with Thomas Sellar under the firm of “ Alesancer Dennistoun and 
Company.” : 
Dated this Thirty-first day of December, One thousand eight hundred and forty-siz. 
Sigued ALEXANDER DENNISTOUN, Glasgow. 
~ JOHN DENNISTOUN,M. P. London. 
WILLIAM WOUD, New York, 
WILLIAM CROssS, Liverpool. 
w.c 4 Y 
M. 


C. MYLNE, la 
M. THOMSUN, § NeW Orleans. 
feb 20 —4t. 


LAN, AGENCY IN ENGLAND, IRELAND, SCOTLAND, & WALES— 

THOMAS WARNER, 18 City Hall Place, New York City, Auorney and Counselioy 
at Law and Solicitor in Chancery, &c., begs to inform Luropeans, their descendants, and 
others interested in business in Europe, that he will attend to any matters thatmay be 
intrusted to him relating to property, estates, debts, &c.; or to any legal business neces- 
sary to be transacted in England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales. Arrangements of an 
extensive and peculiar kind justcompleted by T W., will ensure that the business with 
which he may be favoured will be conflucted with energy and despatch in all the prin- 
cipal towns of the United Kingdom. 

_Thomas Warner has been honoured by the permission of the following eminent and 
tistinguished gentlemen to refer to them as to his character and respousibi ity. Anthony 
Burclay, Esq., British Consul, &c., New York City; The Hon W UL. seward, Ex Go-e 
vernor of New Xork ; the Hon. John W. Edmonds. Circuit Judge of | first circuit, &e., 
New York city; Hon. A. H. Mickle, M«yor of the City of New Yorl.; Hon. F. A. Tall- 
madge, Ex-Recorder [of New York City, and member of Congress elect; George W. 
Matseil, Esq., Chiet of Police of the City of New York: and Messrs. Jessopp & Son, 
teel manufacturers, New York and Sheftield, “ng lane. jan 23—Sm. 





OSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS.—HENRY JESSUP, 91 Johu-siveet, »as 

















nonuced that he should very shortly have the pleasure of appearing again 


at this theatre. Mr. Roberts is decidedly one of the most promising na- 


tive actors of the day. His style is chaste and gentlemanly, and his 


readings are marked with sound sense and good taste. The great bar- 


rier, in our estimation, to his complete success, rests upon his somew hat de- 
fective volume of voice; it lacks at preseut depth and richness—defects, 
we think, which might be overcome by discipline. Mr. Deverna, with 
praiseworthy tact is opening his theatre as a nursery for the rising talent 





of the day. Immediately following Mr. Roberts another young Americ 
actor. Mr. Fleming, was engaged, and has been running a round of prin- 
cipal characters. This gentleman was at the Park some two seasons 
since, Where he was remarkable for his attention and his judicious delin- 


eations of a subordinate line of business. He has subsequently been en- 


the press which have invariably attended his career. We have only seen 


| Mr. Faeming in Claude Melnotte since his return to New York; but we 





| other cities; he has decidedly improved, and with the sound judgment 
and assiduity he evidently posseases, he will ultimately take a prominent 
| rank among the leading actors of the day. 


,| and the treasurer’s, Mr. Corbyn, were all greeted with excellent houses 
Mr. E. 8. Conner, a young tragedian of well established reputation, is the 


5 


present star of the establishment. 


| the present really talented stock company, we trust that the management 
| will ultimately establish this elegant little theatre as a permanency in 


| the city. 


| E 


yed Susan, and the great Andrew Jackson Allen will appear as the 
Marquis, in Animal Maguetism. 





GRAND CONCERT, 

AID IN THE ERECTION OF THE SAMARITAN HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 

For Ameliorating the Condition of Respectable Unemployed Females, 
Willbe given on SATURDAY EVENING, March 20th, at the APOLLO SALOON 

4\0 Broadway. 
following em nent Artists have in the kindest manner volun 
teered their valuable services, viz 
SIGNORA ROSINA PICO, 
MADAME ABLAMOWICZ, 
MKS. JONES, 
MK. SHEPPARD, 
Mr. ANDREWS, 
‘IR BEAMS, and 
' SIGNOR SANQUIRICO 

| Mr. Beams will preside at the Piano-Forte 

Single Tickets ove dollar each. Family Tickets, toadmit three 
| to admit five pereons, three dollars. To be ha 
at the Music stores. Concert to commence ot 7} o’cloek. 

COMMITTER 

GEORGE WHITLOCK, 88 Canal st. | J. A. SPARKS, 95 Rivington.st 
| CHARLES SMALL, 258 Prari-s:. | ROBERT BEATTY, 65 Wall-st. 

mar 15— tt. 


TO 


On which occasion the 








ot 


{OVERNESS WANTED.—A family of respectability in Westero New York wishe 


He was called before the curtain at the close of his performance, and an- | 


gaged at New Orleans, the Canadas, and Boston, in each place sustaining | 
the first line of business with great success. We have watched his pro- | 


gress with much interest, and have been gratified to see the eulogiums of | 


Greenwich Tueatre.—We are happy to see the continued success | 


With a succession of novelty, aided by 


John Dunn, the famous “ Rascal Jack,” takes a benefit on Wednesday 
next, where he will appear in a new line of parts—William, in Black 


persons, iwo dollars ; 
of the M mbers of the Committee and 


on hand and is constantly receiving fresh supplies of the above well known Pens, of 
| every description, on cards and in boxes 0. one gross each which he offers to the wade 
| On moderate terms 


‘or free, light handwiiting, the Croton Pen is recommended as superior to any yet 
| offered, 


CavuTion.—The high character of these Pens, and their «cry extensive sale, bas been 

the cause of so many spurious imitations of the genuine article being oder d to the pub- 
j lic, that Mr. Gillott bas determined to avail himself of that protection t.2 laws ot 
| country extend to bim. 


the 


In pursuance of which Mr. Gillott has lately obtained fromthe Court of Chancery of the 
State of New York, an injunction against one party thus violating bis rights, perpetually 
\ restraining him (the defendant) from making or offering for sale, any Pens with the name 


an’! or trade inarks of Mr. Gillott 


The public are hereby cautioned against purchasing any of these spurious articles, and 

manufacturers and venders are warned that proceedings in Chancery will at once, o 

| covery, be instituted against them, for any infringement of Joseph Gillott's 
| trade marks. 


118° 


name or 


Canaba dealers w:il at all times find a good assortment for sale by 
feb 6—tf. JAMES FOX, Montreal. 





| THE EYE, 
| R. WHEELEK, OCULIST, No 29 Greenwich street. near the Battery, New Yor 
devotes his exclusive attention to diseases of the Eye and Ophthalmic Surgery, aud 
| assures tre public that there are not amongst te nume ous diseases to which the human 
| eye is subject, any disorders of that organ which cannot be essentialiy relieved or en- 
| tirely cured by him, in most instances without surgical operation, and without the pa- 
tients being subjected to much inconvenience or pain. 
Artificial Eyes for sale, and which will be inserted on reasonable te: ms. 
te Uffice hours trom 8 A.M. to 1 o'clock, P.M., afier whica he 
| patients. 
| Apamphlet containing remarks on Cciseases of the eye, with num rous instances of 
} great cures effe: ted by Dr. Wheeler’s mode of treatment, car be had, gratuitously, at 
| his resid nee, or the same will be forwarded to any one making application to bia by 
\ | tter post paid. feb 27. 


HE TRUSTEES OF THE NEW YORK SOCIETY LIBRARY wonld 


will visit out-door 





ae : ; direct the avtention ot the public to the toilo ing brief account «i the present con 
at | that is marking the career of this establishment under the management of } dition of this institution, and of the effort now making to incresse its importance and 
r ¥ . an? . _ . . usefulness. 
Mr Drew. The present week bas been principally devoted to benefits, | “rhe institution is now, in every respect, prosperous ; it is free from fioancial embar- 
: i i P i * ; its real estate, i pend is books. far exceeds ! ur 
all of which have proved successful. The Italian troupe, Mr. Grattan, | °°" it; its real estate, independent of iis books. far exceeds in value the amount of 





>| its obligations, and its income provides for its current expenses, aad for considerable an- 
nua: additions to the Library. It bas recen.ly erect-d a noble library edifice, in a cen- 
tral situation, on the principal street of the city, spacious enough tor a library of more 
than a hondred thousand volumes. Its p esent library numbers forty thousand, generally 
well selected volumes, (many of which are rare and costly.) \t may therefore be «aid to 
hav- laid the foundation for a library of the first clast, and such the trustees are deter- 
wined to make it. if the public will foster it #s the importance of th. object deserves. 

Attached tothe library isa c nvenient and commorious reading oom, well supplied 
w th the home and foreign» journals and newspapers, which « flers every accommodation, 
both for quiet reading end a rapid giance at the news of the day. One of the objects 
now in view is to transfer thisdepaitmentofthelibrar tothe first foor «f the building 
to render it more accessible to persons whose time is lifted, ard to extend the lbhrary 
pr. per over the whole of the second floor. 

Tue insiitution is not, as many have supposed, an exclusive one. 
cLaracter may become a member of it or app'icetion to the tibr 
vile ges by paying twenty-five dollars. the price of a share 








Any persan of 
rian, and enjoy its | 


tail 


ri- 


_ , and an enuval assessment of 
six dotlars; the iatter may be commuted at any time by the payment of seventy-five 
| dollars. 
This is the condition and character of the institution, in whose benefit the public are 
|} now invited of; r 


rticipate, and for whose advancement tb ir co-operation is solic ted. 
| Itis hoped that every frieod tothe moral and intellectual improvement of our cit , every 
. parent who would furnish varions and voluable residing to bis children, every one who 

| seeks an occasional retreat f om the toil and tumulis of business, in a word every one 

who knows the value ofa great library in a great metropolis, and is not now a meriaber 
of this institution, will immediately become one; and that those who are already mem- 
bersof it will lend their active and efficient aid in ra sing it to the rank which the Pras- 


tees are now aiming to give it. If this is cone, the Ti ustees pledge hem-elves to the 
public that nothing sball be wanting on heir part w carry ut this great ob ect, and 
enable the insti ution to attain achatacter and present an aspect of extent and importance 


that will make it the boast and honour of the commercial metrupolis of ibe Union. 
mar 6. ame 
DVANTAGEOUS INVESTMENT IN CANADA.—FUR SALE—The exten 
Hotel in the city of Montieal, Canada Kast, ko nas“ The Exchange Coffee Howe.” 
o St, Paul and St. Peter streets. This establishment is weil aed favonrably known to 
- | that portion of Ue American citizens having commercial re ations with Montreal. There 
is ample reom on the premises for the erection o1 additional buildings. 
For farther particulars apply, post paid, to ; 
ART UR ROSS, City Erall, Montreal 


feb 27- Im. 
\ W. KING AND SON, PATFNT CHAIR MAKERS 466 Broadway 
LYE. Revolving Chairs, Recumbent Revol+ing Chairs, Sei-Acting Extension Ry 
bent Chairs, Dentist Chairs, Improve Tnvatid “heel Chairs, Bran Reading and 
ting Desks, and every variety of Mechanical Chairs for comtort and convenience 
(# Also, by p rmission, manufacturers of Major Serle’» U.S. A. Travelling love id 
Chair Fashionable Cabinet Fuorriiture made to o: der. 
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- M. W. KING. {New York. 
r . , 4 " y —A orand concert wi! be giver a Governess 10 devote ber attention to the educ tion of twe dauvhters -aged 12 and feb 50—#m. pat a a tnt 
The Samaritan House of Industry. A gt und co jell ste 4113. sbe must be competent to teach all the useal branches, drawing, Frenct, and mu 
the Apollo Rooms, in aid of this undertaking on the 20th instt. A strong] sic. ‘Tbe compensation would be a genteel home and a fair salary. Re erences ex PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY MORNING, atthe vitive No. 5 Barclay street 
| 3 2 re . | changed. Application eddresed A B, 898 PostoGice, Baffulo post-paid, will meet at New York, by J. 8. BARTLETT, M.D, sole proprietor and forwa* yy U ale 
array of and mnsical talent will be put in requisition for the occasion, | tention 4 
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the same day to al) paris of the continent 








